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AVARICE. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Money, thou bane of bliss, and source of woe, 
os Whence comest thou, that thou art so fresh and fine ? 
I know thy parentage is base and low : 
Man found thee poor and dirty in a mine. 


Sure thou didst so little contribute 
To this great kingdom, which thou hast got, 
That he was fain, when thou was destitute, 
To dig the out of thy dark cave and grot. 


Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright : 
Nay, thou hast got the face of man ; for we 
Have with our stamp and seal transferr’d our right : 


Thee art the man, atid but dross teighec. 


Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich : 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch. 


THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
Algeria in 1845. By Count St. Marie, formerly in the French Military Service. 
Pp. 284. Bentley. 

We have so recently gone over this ground, that we shall now, in retracing 
our steps, merely stoop to pick up a few unregarded trifles by the way ; which, 
as every thing connected with the French possessions in Africa — a pub- 
lic interest, will not, we trust, be unacceptable to our readers. The author gives 
a very excellentjaccount of the composition of the army of occupation, of which 
we shall quote but little, as the following more general notices of the natives 
and other incidental matters are better suited to our columns. We begin with 
a piece of ingenuity worthy of London or Paris :— 

“M de St. Vincent, the president of one of the learned socicties of France, 
visited Africa with a view to the prosecution of reseaches in natural history. He 
was very active in inquiring after curious specimens, and paid largely for all that 
were brought to him. One day a subaltern officer presented to him two rare 


phenomena, in the shape of a couple of rats, each of which had a long excre-|| 


scence issuing from the top of the nose, and resembling the trunk of an ele- 
phant. Our natura‘ist eagerly made himself master of the valuable prizes, as- 
@igned to them their appropriate scientific classification, under the name of the 
vat trompe, and transmitted intelligence of the important discovery to the Jardin 
deg Plantes in Paris. t lo! after the lapse of a few days the excrescence be- 
ame dry and dropped off; and on examination, it was discovered that the in- 
ing phenomenon was a mere imposition! Incisions had been made above 
the noses of the s, and the tails of two other rats inserted into them. ‘The 
mystification plete.” 


Speaking of the great magazine-explosion at Algiers, the Count mentions a) 


fact with which we were previously unacquainted, viz. that ‘the more recent 

_ conflagration of the Morillo , at Toulon, was caused by the carelessness of a 
Polish refugee, who, from motives of kindness, but in violation of the rules, had 
been permitted té take up his abode in the interior of the building. He was in 
the habit of secreting, during the night, the companions who were permitted to 
‘visit him ae da ; and the consequence was, that in one of their noctur- 
the erillon was set on fire.” Some of the French anti-British 
journals tried to insinuate that England had a hand in this calamity ! 

Of sporting im Algeria, the author says, that, next to the wolf, the jackah 
the most favourite objectof the chase. This animal is hunted for its skin, whieh 
in the winter seasonas rather pretty, butits flesh is not eatable. The lynx is 

séen. ;'The hyn is common enough, and not so fierce as is usually sup 
The panther is legs met with. As to the lion and tiger, they 

t be sought on the confines of the desert. ‘The wild boar, the hare, the rab- 
bitjthe red partridge, and in some arg the black swan, are all very common 
The porcupine is not, properly speaking, an object of theschase ; but that ani- 
mal is som@times’ hunted “because it injures dogs by wounding them with its 
“quills. The pbxcupine is wery destructive to kitchen-gardens, especially to po- 
tato-plantations ; therefore, whenever the animal is found in those places, 
it is usually destro Some of the richer colonists hunt for their diversion in 
the country Algiers. Two gentlemen, MM. de Haultlieu and Bel- 
leroche, have fine packs of hounds and studs of horses. ‘Phe former,was de- 
scribed to me as a perfect Ngnrod, and is said to excel im boar-hunting. The 
jackal is exeeedingly cunning; and if he is caught by bait, the utmostprecau. 
‘tion and the most unbroken s are required to ‘draw, him is lair. 


keen ascent, ough 
over which the jackals ee during the evening, 
to appear. en the jackal is hunted by lipwads, the 


who take measures to kill the fearful intruder; or they order out some compa- 
nies of troops, and the animal is hunted.in a régular battue The amateur hun- 
ters go within the confines of the battueg but if the animal should stand fiercely 
on the defensive, woe to the amateurs! Indeed, a lion-hunt never takes place} 
‘without the sacrifice of three or four lives, to say nothing of wounds and other 
serious injuries. The lion, when excited to his utmost fury, darts on the hunters) 


a degree of rapidity At a hunt 


“being fearful of letting so good a chance escape. The money 


sat down ahd lighted thei pipes. , 
lcut the strap by which ong the horses was attaches; the animal took 


recently took place in the environs of Oran, twentv hunters, who were in the 
centre of the battue, suddenly ped short. They had reached a clump of 
tress, on the stems which the lion inserted his claws, as the cats sometumes 
do on articles of furniture. ‘The traces thus left by the ferocious animal so com-, 
pletely checked the ardour of the hunters, that they allowed the lion to walk 
away very leisurely at the distance of about a thousand paces from them, without 
making any attempt to cut off bis retreat.” Yet, at Bona, “ my friend (the 
author tells) had a visit to pay to M. L ——, a French gentleman, and 1 accom- 
panied him. The house was open, and on entering the inner court, we knocked 
at the door of a saloon ; we were requested to ‘come in.’ M. R—— open the 
door, then, with an air of consternation, shut it immediately, and told me there 
were two lions going obeat at liberty in the saloon, He had scarcely told me 
this, when Madame L érself operied the déorpand begged of us to enter, — 
observing that we need be under no alarm, as the lions were perfectly tame 
We Pollowed the lady ; and as soon as [ sat down, the male lion came and laid 
his head on my knee. As for the lioness, she leaped on the divan beside Madame 


L , looking at us from time to time, and sometimes giving a growl like an an- 
gry cat These two animals were about seven years old, and were very great 
pets. Madame L—— called away that one who seemed to have taken such a 


liking to me, and I was not sorry to see him withdifaw peaceably. We took our 
departure, carefully avoiding any hasty movements. When was out of the 
house, I felt that | could breathe more at my ease. 1 was amazed to find that 
a lady could muster courage to trust herself with two such companions.” » 

The annexed anecdotes relate to the Zouaves, said to be the bravest regiment 
in the army of Africa :— 

«Tt is divided into three battalions, one being in each of the On 
a!l occasions, whenever this regiment has been engaged, it has been invariably 
itriumphant, and even where other troops have failed. Lately, a regiment jost 
‘arrived from France lost its colours in a battle. the name of which | folget; 
jcolenel. in despair, directed the Zouavcs to rush on the enemy: the standard” 
was retaken, and brought to the colonel, whu embraced it with tears in histeyes. 
{It would appear that this corps has been oftener demanded than any other. It 
lhas existed only five years, and already the officers and men, so frequently under 
Ithe fire of the enemy, have bccn seven times recruited. The Zouaves have al- 
\ways had the honour of being engaged in the most perilous actions. When the 
‘Duke of Orleans wished to reward a private Zouave with the cross of the legion 
of honour. M Cavagnac, then the colonel in command, observed to him, *If 
your royal highness wishes to recompense acts of bravery, you must provide 
corations for every man in the regiment.’ But the Zouaves, like many 
good soldiers, are very mawvais sujets. This fact was exemplified in two anec- 
dotes, of the truth of which M. has assured me. the first occupa- 
tion of Blidah by the French, some colonists followed the expeditionary columns, 
hoping to profit by some of those chances which always occur on the taking of 
a town after an assualt or a battle. The Zouaves had occupiedthe place two 
days, when a man, a shoemaker by trade, driving before him an ass, loaded with 
pieces of leather, lasts, and tools, made his appearance. At the corner of one 
of the streets, two soldiers, who were in a Moorish house, called to him, and 
asked him who he was, and where he was going. He answered that he was a 
shoemaker, and that he had come to Blidah to settle. The soldiers proposed to 
sell him the house in which they were, ‘My comrade and I,’ said one of them, 
‘ got possession of this ruinous place when the town was taken; you know that 
‘on such occasions what soldiers take becomes their own property. If you wish 
to have the house, we will sell it to you.’ The shoemaker was well pleased with 
the proposal. eed to buy the house, thinking himself very lucky in get- 
ting so good a bargain. He agreed to give the price demanded, viz. fifty francs, 
twenty-five down, and the remainder in a year. He did not hesitate a moment, 
was paid, the 
Zouaves withdrew, and the shoemaker installed himself im his new ises. 
Next morning, a corporal presented himself at the door of the house, and after 
looking about for a few moments, entered. He asked the shoemaker what bu- 
jsiness he had in a station belonging to the police of the battalion ; and What had 
become of the two soldiers he hha lodged there the gay before. After a very 
brief explanation, the shoemaker and his ass were off without ceremony. 
The poor man applied to the colonel for redress ; and on inquiry it turned out 
that’ the two soldiers to whom the money had been paid had been lodged in the 
house as prisoners the night previously, and @g here were no doors to the house, 
they were left there on parole. ‘The poor shoemaker had no alternative but to 


look out for another shop. * 
following anecdote affords an instance of their spirit One 
day, after the French were definitely installed in Blidaly for the third time, three 


Zouaves were idly strolling about, in the hopes of falling on some scheme for 
getting a little money, which they might spend for their amusement. They car- 
ned their muskets en Landouliere, which was the practice at that time, as the 
environs of the town were not then quite safe. Having come tg a retired spot, 
where some, horses, belonging to the gendarmes, were tied by the fere foot, 
Suddenly one of the party started up, and 

t, 

and dashed off like a shot into a neighbouring grove of -trees. Not eke i 
ing to attract attemfion by any hurried movement, the soldiers walked very _ 


r animal, satisfied with a few moments’ liberty, was now uill 

A shot from one of the Zouaves soon laid him dead. “ip cee off 

legs, and carrying them to the shop of a butclier, they told him that being sta- 
tioned on guard in some fields where bullocks were kept, they had killed one, 

and wished to sell him a part of it. The butcher, finding it suited his interes 
to affeet to believe this story, paid one hundred sous for the horse’s legs. The 

animal they had thus destroyed was an Arab stallion of matchless beauty.’ 


# — 


leisurely in the direction taken by the horse. They soon gvertook him, for the : 
y 
the two 


7 A 
| 
4 | 
| 
*, 
| 
| 
‘These animals ustally prow! about intgnds of seven or eight, buf -to 
fall it is no unfrequent occurrence for’ op of ohe to two hundred to sally 
forth in search of prey. They serv< as gi@ities to the hyenas, who have not 
delicate.. On the path} 
the hyena is almost surely 
method observed in the a 
chase is the same asm fox-hunting. [on-hanting is very rare; those animals ak 
are not 'very common, and there is, moreover, much danger attending their pur “ey 8 
suit. When a lion shews himself near the dwellings ofjany of the — tribes | 3 
the Arabs are filled with alarm. ‘They send to inform the French authorities, f 
j 
| 
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« But,’ observed M. R-—, ‘I should weary you were I to repeat one half the 
anecdotes that are told of the Zouaves, their courage and their conquests. A 


stand of colours, wrought for this regiment by the Queen of the French, was} 


perforated by fifteen balls in the first engagement in which it appeared, and 


made four lieutenants on the field of battle, three ensigns having been killed. 


The assault of the breach at Constantine, and many other exploits redounding 
to the honour and glory of the Zouaves, amply atone for the faults of some in- 
dividuals of the regiment. As to those who were guilty of any serious offences. 
the colonel always managed to save them.from the sentence of a court-martial. 
by placing them in a position in which they were enabled to rush on the enemy 


A Zouave so placed never survived an engagement.’ The Spahis comprise four) aur 
and all under the command of Geueral Yussuf, who has) st#ndard-bearers and the musicians. 
| old, rushed within the circle, ranging themselves one behind the other. 


regiments of cavalry, 
recently attained that rank under certain restrictions, which prevent him from 


competing with other generals for promotion in the French army. He is a man 
of talent and courage, and full of enthusiasm. His presence of mind secured 
the victory of Isly, which was for a time compromised by the retreat of the 
Spahis when charging the Arab cannon.” 


In the midst of all this glory, there seems to be more than even the usual 


portion of human sufferings in accursed war. Ona journey to Medeah, the 


author writes 


“ We had not proceeded far, when we were met by an advanced guard of, 
soldiers, preceding a convoy of sick and wounded men, carried on prolonges, a 
sort of long wagon used for the conveyance of forage. We counted ten wagons, 
each of which contained about thirty men, who were transferred from the hos- 
pital of Medeah to that of Blidah. ‘The wagons were followed by a train of 
mules, laden with cacolets, in which were sick officers proceeding on the same 
destination, availing themselves of the escort of convoy. Whata sad spectacle 
was this! three hundred brave men, mutilated, and worn out by fatigue and suf- 
fering, not even permitted to die tranquilly in an hospital bed. I was assured 
that every day fresh convoys were pursuing the same route ; and if the men do 
not speedily recover or die, they are removed to make room for others ; thus 
encountering the fatigues of another long journey, to be transferred to another 
hospital. ‘The consequence is, that these invalids frequently perish on the road. 
The last wagon of the convoy we passed contained the dead bodies of two un- 
fortunate men who had perished by being exposed to the chill air of the detiles. 
and their fevered and shivering comrades seemed to envy their fate. I was 
deeply moved at the sight of these poor fellows as the wagon drove slowly past 
us. Their features were drawn, their eyes wild, their clothes tattered ; but in 
spite of all this misery and suffering, each one grasped his musket. ‘The con- 
dition of these convoys of sick and wounded must be dreadful indeed, when they 
are detached from an expedition on a march. In such cases, before they can 
reachan hospital they may possibly have to travese tracts of country occupied 
by unsubjugated or rebellious Arab tribes. 
ficiently strong escorts, these convoys encounter the most dreadful disasters. A 
column ¢annoi always protect its sick and wounded, who naturally trammel its 
movements and impede the rapidity of its march. It then becomes necessary 
to send the invalids to the nearest hospital. A commander hay not always suf ! 
ficient force to enable him to detach a number of men to form an adequate escort 
for one of these convoys. ‘To avoid a surprise, the invalids are carried on the 
backs of mules, and are obliged to travel day and night ; it thus usually happens 


that half of them perish on the road. An instance of these convoys being at-)| 


tacked by the Arabs occurred shortly after the first occupation of Blidah. At, 


a little distance beyond the village of Beni Mered, twenty prolonges laden with 
sick and wounded, were surrounded by a multitude of Arabs, and the helpless, 
sufferers were mercilessly butchered. ‘The diseases incidental to the climate 
are of the most virulent kind, and can be subdued only by violent remedies. 
Intermitting fever, which yields only to potent doses of quinine, and dysentery, 


So that, when not protected by suf- | 


would take one of these adders in his mouth, and bite it with so much violence, 
that the reptile, beeoming furious, hissed with pain, and made frightful contor- 
‘|tions ; sometimes rolling itself round the arms which confined it, returning bite 
lfor bite. ‘Then the Arabs, getting alarmed, would fall back; but they seemed 
to be more awed by the Psylles, than afraid of the serpents which struggled in 
The instruments of the band consisted of large kettle-drums, shrill 
haut-boys, and tams-tams, beat with leather thongs. ‘The band was followed by 
‘jthe standards of the Emir and the other sheiks. A throng of women and chil- 
dren testified their joy by loud shoutings, with which they made the edifice re- 
lsound. Having advanced near the altar, the Psylles described a large circle, 
‘in the midst of which the Emir placed himself, and behind him were ranged the 
At a given signal, the devotees, young and 
Each 
| laid his two hands on the shoulders of the person nearest him, and thus, holding 
|\together, they commenced the religious dance. Balancing first on one foot, 
‘then on another, they made their heads follow the movements of the body. 
These movements were at first, like music, rather slow ; but they soon acquired 
The circles moved with a volicity of whieh no idea can be form- 
ed but by seeing them. The Emir chaunted the profession of faith, the « Allah 
ita Allah’ (There is no other god but God.) Every individul repeated it at 
first clearly and distinctly, then in a sort of hoarse tone, and presently in a stifled 
manner, until at last 1t became a death-like convulsive rattle in the throat. The 
features became distorted, the mouth convulsed and foaming, the eyes glared, 
the throat swelled, the breathing became short and difficult ; and at length the 
devotees fell down in fits. The circle gradually diminishing, some of the young. 
est and most vigorous of the dancerastill tried to support themselves, but inthe 
end their fall was only the more terrible. I saw one of them fall as if struck 
by a thunder-bolt, and his gushing blood stained the vestments of the Emir. His 
hands and feet were then eagerly kissed He was a saint. The people rushed 
forward, that they might have the happiness of saying they had beheld him. 
His clothes were torn to rags, each little fragment being taken away as a relic. 
At night, the same scene was enacted over again; and then the glare of the 
coloured lamps gave to all Who took part in it a diabolical aspeet. — It was alto. 
gether like an infernal rite.” ’ 

On asking an old sheik « how he could account for the Arab tribes so perse- 
veringiy following the Emir in his expeditions against the French, when it was 
obvious that sooner or later the latter must obtain a triumphant ascendancy, his 
answer was, ‘If you have before you a bowl of water, and you dip your hand 
into it, the water will rise ; but when you draw forth your hand, the water will 


fall again and find its natural level.’ ”’ 
Significant enough that they did not consider the French colonisation of Al- 


geria likely to be perpetual. 
| In conclusion, the author lays before us the following fearful summing 


itheir grasp. 


vast rapidity. 


jup:— 

‘*« The sacrifice of men is proved by some very correct statistical accounts 
which have been kindly communicated to me. I find that the average mortality 
‘during fifteen years is one hundred men per day, in consequence of sickness or 
the fire of the enemy ; making an annual loss 36,500 individuals ; consequent- 
jly, during these fifteen years since the occupation, France must have lost 
547,500 men. The sacrifice of moncy is thus calculated Every five millions 
iof francs for the army, over and above the ordinary pay which the soldiers would 
receive if they were in France ; two millions for the navy ; two millions for pen- 


||sions employed in the different departments of civil service, viz. the adminis- 


itration of the interior, of finance, of the police, of rivers and forests, and of the 
iclergy ; and, finally, one million for the secret fund, for presents and losses. All 
|these items form a total of ten millions of francs annually, which multiplied 

fifteen for the years of occupation, gives the sum of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. This appears enormous, but is nevertheless ‘below the mark, for the 


checked only by opium, are disorders of constant recurrence in all parts of the 
French possesions here. Wounds caused by firearms always present a very 
serious character. When limbs are thus wounded, it is generally necesssry to, 
resort to amputation. ‘There is always great difficulty in stopping the effusion 
of blood from wounds received in the very hot season and during the excitement 
of battle, and this cannot be adequately done on the field. The men are there-| 


547,500 deaths must be taken into account. Each of the men who have perish- 
ed in Algeria cannot cost less than two hundred and seyepty-four francs. It 
lmust have been necessary to prepare stations, with lowed to support them 
jon their march from the interior to the place of embarcaff®n ; to convey and 
‘provide for them in vessels often hired from commercial companies; to clothe 
jand arm them; to nurse them in the hospitals, and leave them their shirts to be 


fore placed on cacolets and after a journey of some days, they at length reach) 47 
an hospital. The treatment of the patients then becomes a matter of great| buried in. Thus the whole amount is absorbed in a minimum sum assigned to 
: each of the dead, without taking account of the living ; from which it may be 


difficulty. It not unfrequently happens that a second amputation is necessary ; 
and it is fortunate if, even by this extreme remedy, the frightfully rapid progress 


of gangrene can be arrested.” 
' At Medeah the tourists were invited to dine with some French officers ; and 


the Count says :— 
«The gentleman seated next me was a young interpreter, who spoke Engli 
remarkably well, and who had collected a vast deal of information in the course 
of extensive travels. During dinner he amused us by repeating a number of 
Arab proverbs, among which were the following :—‘If your friend is made of 
honey, do not eat him all up.’ ‘ If you travel through the country of the blind, 
be blind yourself.’ « When you are the anvil, have patience ; when you are the 


linferred that the enormous figure of one hundred and fifty millions does not re- 
present one-fourth of the real amount.” out 
“O ho,” said the Dey ! , 
“So this is the way 
The French make revolutions !” 


A portrait of Abd-el-Kader is an appropriate frontispiece. — 


THE TWO GRAVES. 
I shall not mention the real name of the village in which, about four years 
ago, I halted while on a tour, attracted by the exquisite beauty and quiet of 


hammer, strike straight and well.’ ‘ He who cannot take a hint will not com- 
hend a long explanation.’ ‘The mother of the murdered man may sleep ; 
but the mother of the rer cannot.’ ‘I like the head of a dog better than, 
the tail of a lion.’ ‘Take counsel of one greater, and of one less than your- 
self; and afterwards form your own opinion.’ There is great simplicity in all 
these quaint proverbs. If, as itis said, proverbs are the wisdom of the nation, 
they may also be called the wisdom of individuals. In all the Eastern proverbs 
there is great depth of thought, and they express opinions which are the result 
of long experience and reflection. This young interpreter was, during three 
months, detained as a prisoner of war by the Emir, Abd-el-Kader, by Pha he 
was very well treated. As he spoke the Arabic language perfectly, and signi- 
fied his willingness to become a Mussulman, he was initiated into the mysteries 
sof the mosque. While he was at Tagadem, two Marabouts endeavoured to! 
possessionof him. One belonged to the sect of Abou Beker, the other to 

> sect of Ali Mahomed, cousin of the Prophet, and husband of his daughter 
Fatima. One day, the intended convert was taken to a grand festival of the 
Beiram, which was attended by all the sheiks of the tribes subject to Emir. But 
I will tell the story in his own words :—*I accompanied the two Marabouts,’ 
said he, ‘ to the grand of Tagadem, along with all the sheiks and cadis. 
With the prayer commenced my torture ; for nothing could be more harassing} 


than the kneeling, the prostrations with the face on the ground, the rising up!| 


only for another prostration, then the same ceremony over again, and 80 on, just 
leases the priest who directs the prayer. My attention was soon fixed by 


‘the place. I had beeome wearied of being cheated by innkeepers and vetturini 
‘in Italy ; of riding behind cart-horses, harnessed with ropes and plough-collars, 
‘in France ; of paying for fine views from an hotel-window in Switzerland; of 
idrinking mint-julep and dog’s-tail in the United States; of smoking seven- 
lleagued chibouques and giving bachshish in Turkey ; of being frozen, both in 
|soul and body, in Russia ; and of losing my heart three times a-day in Vienna 
‘only to find it again when I saw my goddesses before they had made their toi- 
lette on the morrow. £ * “6 <3 

When [had made a hearty meal, I wandered to the churchyard. The church 
litself wag almost entirely overgrown, with ivy, and its low square tower was 
‘even overtopped by the vigorous parasite by which it was embraced. AsI had _ 
‘been ciceronised over every foreign country that I had visited, and was now re- 
‘solved to follow a totally different eourse, I asked no questions, and trusted to 
‘my own talent for exploration to discover all the lions into whose dens I might 
penetrate. I did not, consequently, seek for the key of the church and a cata- 
logue of the monuments, a demand which, in this instance, I should, moreover, 
‘have considered as somewhat more than supererogatory ; but with Snap at my 
heels, | turned towards the spot where the modest temple stood in a shady 
niche between two of the hills which framed ia the hamlet. 
| As [approached I was struck by the extreme beauty and antiquity of half-a- 
dozen stately yews, which kept their funereal watch over the narrow space 


«“ The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;” 


as it 
the thundering noise of the band of music which preceded the Emir in person. 


He was followed by the Psylles, a troop. of men wearing high pointed hats of 
To their natural beards were added. 


felt, from which hung the tails of pees, 
is hand alarge adder, and the reptiles twisting ‘Somewhat to my surprise, for I had discovered no habitation in the village whic 


artificial ones of flax. Each held in 


they were, in truth, magnificent, and as soon as I had passed the little wicket 
‘was no less attracted by the extreme order and neatness of the whole enclosure’ 


about, tried to fasten on very person within their reach. Occasionally a Psylle|jcould lead me to expect it, I saw upon my right hand, in the full blaze of th, 


: 
| 
{ 
q | 
i 
il 
| 
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southern sun, a raised tomb of stone, surrounded by an iron railing, and evi- 
dently covering a vault. 1 was about to turn my steps that way, when, chane- 
ing to glance in the opposite direction, my eye fell upon a grave, made unme- 


for his labour, couldn't keep one little mound clean and tidy, out of love for the 
ipoor thing that lies under it !” 
| [bent my head affirmatively, but did not utter a word ; the old man's mood 


diately under the north wall, and crushed into the extreme angie of the) was evidently softening. 


corner, as though he who dug it had grudgingly yielded the space which it must | 


necessarily occupy ; while near it, as if to contradict this soul-chilling suspicion, 
two white rose-trees had been planted, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of this nameless mound ; and they were both in bloom, but not kindly : the 
aspect was unpropitious, and the soil evidently ungenial, and thus the stems 
were too fragile even to support the dwarfed and languid blossoms which they 
had borne, and which hung their heads, and suffered their sickly petals to be 
scattered by the light breeze that should only have extracted their perfume. 
I advanced slowly and reverently towards that isolated grave, and I stood long 


« But it wasn’t always as it is now, shame be with me who am obliged to 
,own it! If you had come here three-and-thirty years ago, sir you'd have seen 
‘that damp corner smothered in nettles, that grew tall and strong, as if they tried 
ito hide the grave that had been dug there. And it did my heart good to see 
’em, and I would have watered and weeded ’em, had they needed it, to make 
"em taller and stronger still. But I learnt to feel better and softer afterwards,” 
‘pursued the sexton, in a lower voice, as he raised his eyes reverently to heaven ; 
* and I began to understand that I had grudged her enough, and that. surely, 
I might lect her lie like a Christian in the cold corner where [ had thrust her 


beside it. It was, as I felt at once, that of an outcast ; but, assuredly, not of one| away, without making her grave a marvel to the village. Ah, sir! I might 
who had been totally unloved. There had, perchance, been error, even sin,| have laid her down here, under one of these yew-trees, and cut her name, and 
hidden beneath that grassy tumulus, but human affection had as clearly outlived) her age, and the day she died, upon the trunk, for our parson was too good a 


the fault ; and those white blossoms were, like the wings of the dove of Noah, 
the harbingers of a brighter hope. I had a strange desire to learn the history 
of the silent heart now mouldering into dust beneath my feet, but there was 
notaletter, not aclue to guide me to such knowledge ; and at last I turned 
away and walked across the church yard to the tall square tomb. There I read 
that beneath that stone lay the bodies of I know not how many esquires and 
dames of the name of Darcourt, and they were all of old date save one ; that 
of Richard Darcourt, Esq., who died in August 1812, and in whose person the 
family became extinct. 


Who was Richard Darcourt, Esq.! And how came he and his ancestors to 
be buried here, in this secluded spot of earth, where their proud monument was) 


out of keeping with every thing about it’ ‘There were scarcely half-a-dozen 
headstones throughout the whole extent of the churchyard ; one of these identi- 
fied the remains of a former curate, who died at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
nine ; another recorded the death of a fair girl, just advancing into womanhood : 
the last, as the inscription said,—and how mournful was the reflection !—the 
last surviving child of that widowed old man. She had gone before him, and 
he had borne up for five long months after his bereavement before he * fell 
asleep” in his turn. 

I was still meditating upon thismelancholy record when I heard. at no grea 
distance, a dull, measured, monotonous sound, which I could not mistake. I 
was not alone in the death-garden. It was the opening of a grave, and the work 
was going forward behind the church, where I had not yet penetrated. I turn. 
ed in that direction and found that I had not deceived myself ; a half-dug grave 
was before me, and in the pit stood an old man, so old that it was clear some 
one must soon render the same Christian service tohimself. He had thrown 
off his coat, which lay upon the grass, his head was bare, and his long hair, 
which glittered in the light like silver, fell over his shoulders. I watched him 
as he worked. His sun- burnt and muscular hands grasped the spade with a 
strength which seemed incompatible with his years, and he pursued his task 
steadily, and with a precision evidently the result of long habit. After a time 


he raised his head, and seeing me observing him, lifting his hand as if to with-|| 


draw his cap, which being already thrown aside, he was compelled to substitute 
a grasp of some of the white hair which had elicited my admiration. 

“ You have a hard task there, my friend,” I said, as I advanced to the edge 
of the grave. 


'!man to have hindered me. He thought that I had suffered enough, but I hadn't, 
| sir, I hadn’t—I hadn’t got my pride under, and my grief was choked with it. I 
| had more to learn yet : sol refused to dig her a grave, as I should have done, 
|\where she might have laid among the friends of her youth ; and the old people 
| that she had seen seated about her father’s hearth; and I put her there, as if, 
‘leven after death, she was to be a mark and a stare.” 

|| « What was hername !” I asked, almost in a whisper, for I began to suspect 
| that could read her history. 

|| «Amy, sir,—Amy Saunders : and that’s a name that hasn't passed my lips 
‘for many along year. And Amy Saunders—it seems to do my heart good any 
how to name it now—Amy Saunders was only another way of talking of the 
| prettiest and merriest,—ay, sir, and for all that’s come and gone—the modestest 
‘\girl in Thornhollow, till the trial came, and then it was who could say first, 
| that they had seen how ’twould be months before ; and that people was always 
| pulled down that set themselves up for properer and better than their neigh- 
| bours ; and thatif John Saunders hadn’t been a fool, he’d have seen that he 
might just as well have sent his sister to London to live as up to the great 
| house.” 

| The great house!” I repeated, interrogatively. 

| “ What! you haven't seen it yet, sir!” said theold man. “ It lies beyont, 
| at the back of the hill yonder, and they do say that it’s a wonderful bit of build, 
| ing, for it’s stood I don’t know how many centuries ; and I can remember ita 
grand place in my time, with gardens, and groves, and terraces, and a _ park of 
deer, and an avenue of beeches up to the fore-court, that looked inthe autumn 
| like two long lines of gold, and livery servants lounging about the hall, and 
|music and laughing ringing out through the open windows, and making the yeo- 
‘man’s heart lighter as it came sweeping along the wind to the lone field at sa 
| he was at work. The curse of a broken heart, wrung outof its shame, hadn't 
| lightened on it then.” 

|| “ And now, my friend!” I asked, with alt my sympathies awakened by the 
“stern eloquence of the old man. 

| “Now, sir,” he answered, bitterly, as he leant back and supported himself 
against the wall of earth behind him, “the plough has passed over the trim 
park where ladies used to walk about in satin shoes without hurting their tender 
feet, and the beeches have been cut down to raise money to spend in foreign 
parts, and the gardens have run to waste and are choked up with weeds, and 
the fishponds, that used to look like bits of clear glass, and were full of gold 


“ Not so hard as you thing, belike, sir,” was the quiet reply; “ the soil’s) and silver fish, are mudholes, where the frogs and tadpoles breed at their ease. 


kindly, and I’ve been at it all my life.” 

« And that life has been a lone one,” I rejoined ; “ you must have stretched 
many to rest in their last home since you dug your first grave.” 

« You are right, sir,” said the old man, ceasing from his labour, and leaning 
lightly upon his spade, more as it seemed from habit than from necessity ; “ ol 

yeung, rich and poor, happy and heart-broken ; some who were loth to die, 
and some who were thankful +» be beyond further trial. There’s no stranger 
book, sir, than a churchyard. ‘Take every one of these graves, and if you could 
read what’s written on the hearts that are rotting in them, you'd know more of 
life, mayhap, than you'll ever learn from the living.” 

“« Tam sure of it,” I answered, astonished both at the words and manner of 
the old sexton ; “‘ and as you must know all this, perhaps you will be kind enough 
to answer me a question !” 

“ You needn't ask it, sir,.—you needn't ask it,” was the somewhat impatient 
reply. ** You want to know the history of Squire Darcourt, who lies yonder 


in the big tomb. He is on the south, you see—matter of course, sir, matter of} 


course —the gentlefolks have had the sunshine all their lives, and they claim it 


after they’re dead. They couldn't lie quiet yonder in the shade, where the soil’s|| 


damp and the sky dark—no, no, they couldn't lie quiet there.” And he 
resumed his task with a vigour which had in it more of bitterness than zeal 


« You mistake me, my good friend,” I said, soothingly ; “ I care nothing for 
either that formal tomb or itstenant; my interest leans to the very spot of 
gloom which you have just denounced _ [ want to learn the history of a solitary 
grave planted with rose-trees. I would pledge five years of my life that it 
contains the most fertile page in that book of which you just now spoke. 

The old man now raised his head, and looked at me steadily. 


« You are a stranger, sir,” he said, in a subdued and altered tone, utterly un-| 


like his late irritation, “* and the tale is a long one, and a sad one ; and I mightn’t 
tell it altogether after a fashion to please your ears, for you are a gentleman— 
I have seen enough of ’em to know one at first sight ; and, perhaps, you may 
be, too, like the squire yonder was for a time, a parliament man. But I hope 
not ; for if they're all alike they'll have a deal to answer for in the next world, 
though their tombs may be of stone and iron in this, while the poor must be con- 
tent with grass and osiers.” 

I cannot tell why, but I would not have admitted the fact at that moment) 
for all the condensed wisdom of St. Stephen’s. 

« Dome more justice,” I said, “ and tell the tale in your own way ; I should 
not like it so well in any other. And, first, who lies yonder in that narrow 

ve 

« My only sister,” answered the sexton, without raising his eyes. 

I began to regret my curiosity. I had evidently given the old man a pang, 
and I could devise no better method of at once terminating the conversation 
than by saying,— 

« Pray forgive me : I was misled by the freshness of the grave, and thought 
it had been that of a young person.” 


« And so it is, sir,—young, and beautiful, and—loving, with a smile or a tear 


fresh, as you say—and it would be hard if it weren’t , as if old John Saunders, 


‘The shutters are close shut, and the house empty. I wandered through it once, 
lunbeknown to any one, for I knew a way in, and I wanted to see the end of the 
wicked. All was dark—dark : ay, as dark as that lone grave yonder, or the big 
tomb that looks down upon it ; and the grand chambers echoed”—and here the 
jold man almost gave way to a burst of cruel merriment—* as if they knew that 
ithe same feet that used to tread ‘em would never tread ’em again. They would 
jhave ploughed up to the very doors, sir, for land like ours about here is too good 
to waste, but they couldn’t ; for the fore-court is shut in with tall iron rails and 
wide gates, with a bit of gilding on the spikes, and the place is what they call 
in Chancery, and mustn't be touched ; for the law is that it should be left to 
fall into ruin quietly, and no mischief done. So there the big house stands, in 
ithe middle of corn and potato-fields, as if it had dropt down ready made from 
ithe skies, and had no business there. I suppose at the end of two more lives 
as long as mine, if it holds out, they'll say it’s haunted, and it’s sure that many 
ja one has been so for less.” 

| “ But was there no lawful heir,” I inquired, «to save so fine a property as you 
idescribe from such a fate '” 

«There were two of them, sir,—there were two of them, and that they say 
was the evil. When the squire yonder,” and he jerked his head in the direc- 
‘tion of the vault of the Darcourts, «went mad and died, his sister was left, and 
she had married some great lord from foreign parts who took her away to where 
‘he came from ; I don’t rightly remember now where it was, to France, or to the 
|Ameriky’s, or somewhere about there, and as she wasn’t here to take care of 
herself, up starts a cousin that she had never seen or heard of, from t’other 
‘side of England, a long way off, and says as he is heir-at-law; so poor Miss 
|Emily is advised to ‘ throw it into Chancery,’ I think they call it, which means 
that nobody is to have it, for the good of them both, and there it is.” 

“It was a melancholy death for the last of an old family to die,” I observed. 

«“ You would have said so, sir, if you had seen and heard it as I did. I didn't 
envy him his down bed and his satin curtains that night, for I had seen my fa- 
ther and mother die in our little cottage, in a room with a brick floor and white- 
‘washed walls, the same room that I and she were born in, and where | hope to 
die myself ; there were tears and sighs there, I own, and many of them, but 
neither howls nor screams, nor terror. I never knew before how little money or 
luxury could help at such a time, but I learnt it then.” 

Was there insanity in the family 

«No, sir, never before. The old squire and madam lived to a good old age 
jin peace and charity with all men, and for the last ten years they never stirred 
from the hall, which folxssaid was all the worse for their son, for London seems 
to be but a queer place for young men, when they’ve no one to look after ’em. 
‘They thought he spent a mint o’ money—they owned that; but when he puid 
some thousands o’ pounds to get to be a parliament man, that seemed to set all 
‘right at the Hall; and madam used to look so very eager-like at the parson on 
a Sunday when he prayed for the ‘ high-court,’ a-thinking, as she was, of the 
young squire ; and all the village was so glad to do her pleasure, that the ‘ amen’ 
to that prayer was always the loudest; but it wouldn’t all do, for it wasn’t 
likely that a gay young blade that couldn’t rule himself could be a better hand 


“ Did he succeed in making any figure !” I asked, with a smile. 


for every one, friends and foes alike. And the grave is fresh, sir,—the grave is r | the nation.” 


who has spent his life in throwing up the soil for every one that would pay him| 


I] should think he did, sir,” replied the sexton, with all the gravity of a pro- 


| 

| 

t 

| 
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found conviction, which he was too modest to put into words, “ for before long 
he got turned adrift again, and he never could get in after that. He said when 
but you know, sir, ignorant as we are about here, we couldn't quite believe that ; 
for it wasn’t likely or natural that they should all die off at once, so we just took 
it for what it was good for, and saw clear enough that the king and the parlia- 
ment had had enough of him.” 

« And was he unpopular at that time ?” 

“Not a bit, sir; for though he was wild, and proud, and passionate, he had a 
warm heart and a ready hand, and, above all, a way with him that won strangely 


Hall. Master Richard was so handsome, and the friends that he brought down 
with him to fish and shoot were so fashionable and elegant that poor Miss Emily. 
was delighted ; and that’s the way that she came to marry her outlandish hus- 
band, poor dear young lady! Do you know, sir, I’ve often wondered,” pursued 
the sexton, leaning his chin upon the clasped hands that rested on the handle of, 
his spade, «I’ve very often wondered if that wasn’t a sin that marrying of fo-| 
reigners ; for as they are all the natural-born enemies of Old England, it seems. 
to me that it never could be intended that they should come together with hus- 
bands from beyond seas.” 

“ Why, you forget, my good friend, that our fair and gracious sovereign gave 
her royal hand to a German prince.” 

“That's the very thing that make’s me doubt, sir, for I felt quite sure of it 
before, but when I heard of that I was staggered ; and now I’m glad to know 
that I was wrong, for I loved Miss Emily like achild of my own. ‘Though still 
I shall think, as long as I live, that our young ladies could find better, and 
fonder, and handsomer husbands at home than ever they'll do across the wa- 
ter. 

“You and I, at least, are bound to believe so, Master Saunders.” 

« You are, sir,—you are,” retorted the old man ; “as for me, I never thought 
of a wife but once, and I felt it my duty not to marry her; [ had another duty 
to yay sir, that I couldn’t ask her to share, though she’d have done it, as I 
well know, for my,.sake ; and so from that time I made up my mind to stay as I 
was, and to live and die alone.” 

were, then, an orphan 

“There were two of us, sir. My father went first, when he was still a fine 
hale man of fifty, from a fall he had ; and my mother broke her heart six months 
afterwards, when Amy was only two years old. I dug both their graves with 
my own hands, and there they lie, side by side, as they lived. No, not that) 
way, sir,” he continued, following the direction of my glance, “but out away 
yonder. I put her as far from ’em as | could, for I thought she wasn’t worthy 
to be near ’em ; and so, from my own wicked pride, I’ve brought the same mis- 
fortune on myself, for I shall lie by her, and she won't be alone much longer, 
that’s one comfort.” 

“T understood her melancholy story,” I said, with all the pity that I felt; 
“ your poor young sister was tempted, and she fell.” 

The old man nodded his head, and wiped his hand across his eyes. 

“And yet I oughtn’t quite to say so,” he pursued, after a pause ; “ for you 
see, sir, here’s the whole truth. Amy was not only the prettiest girl in the 
hamlet, but she was the best. On her death-bed my mother put her into my 
arms, and bade me remember that she would soon have no one to take care of 
her and watch over her but me, and as | was almost old enough then to be her 
father, she told me that I must act as such, and keep her from all evil ways, and 
make her happy; and I promised it al! on my knees. And while she was a 
child she was seldom out of my sight, but played in the fields while I was at 
work, with the hedge-flowers and the butterflies, searching for blackberries and 
wild roses, and making my heart glad and my arm strong. And when I was 
called here to dig a grave, she sat beside me on the grass, making necklaces of 
the daisies, and reminding ime of the duties that were before me, and making 
me feel less lonely when | happened to look towards the place where I had laid 
our parents. But she couldn’t always be a child, and so she grew up to be a 
tall girl, wanting more learning than I could give her; and though the cottage 
was lonely enough when she was out of it, [ sent her to the village schoo! till, 
she had learned all they could teach her; and I thought that was enough for 
one of her station, and was happy again to have her with me, singing about the 
house, and doing all that her poor mother had done before her, and, as | fancied, 
doing it even better. ‘This wasn’t to last, however ; for she was so pretty and 
so modest that Madam Darcourt noticed her for a time at church, and spoke to 
the parson about her, and then had her up to the Hall and talked to her. I can’t 
tell you how proud I was, sir, for | knew that she deserved it all; and I began 
to hope that belike they would do something more for her than I could. And 
so they did, sir—and so they did ; and it was all well meant and kindly, though 
they had better have left her in the old cottage to live with her brother and to 
work at her wheel. When Miss Emily saw her she took a great fancy to her, 
for they were nearly of an age ; and so it was settled that I should be sent for, 
and my heart was in my mouth while I was putting on my Sunday suit to go 
up in my turn; and when I got there what should I see in the grand old oak 
room but Madame Darcourt, sitting in her big crimson chair by the fireside, 
watching the two girls, who were on their knees before a sofa, turning over a 
book of pictures, and the squire on the window-seat reading one of the London 
pai I guessed how it would be directly, for Amy had taken off her bonnet 
and shawl, and Miss Emily’s arm was round her neck, that was as red as a 
peony; and while Amy’s eyes were cast down upon the pictures, Miss Emily 
was whispering in her ear and almost laughing in her joy. Well, sir, when | 
took my hat off at the door, the squire nodded his head, and madam siniled and 
told me to come in; but I knew myself better, and stood fast. It was just as 
I thought. First I was asked what relations I had about the place, and I said 
none at all but Amy ; for my father came from a far shire when he was a boy to 
seek for work ; and poor people, when they're once parted from their uncles and 
cousins, don’t know much about ’em a few years after; and my mother was an 
orphan brought up by her grandmother, who died many years before of grief 
that her only son had been lost at sea: so that we were all alone. The lady 
said that she was glad of it, and then inquired what friends Amy had made in 
the village. I told oe what was the truth, that every soul in the village was her 
friend, from the parson downwards, but that she had no playfellow but me, and 
had never asked for one. Madam looked more pleased than ever; and saying 
that she knew she could trust to my word, she began to tell me that Miss Emily 
was in want of a companion, both in her play and her learning, and that if I 
would consent to part with Amy, she should live at the Hall so long as she con- 
tinued to be a good girl, and learn of Miss Emily's governess and be treated 
like one of the aed, 

“] thought, sir, that the floor was sliding away from under my feet ; and be- 


| 


he came down home that they were all alike, for that there was a ‘dissolution ;” 


| 


upon the women. He ought never to have come to such a place as this: he 
was too clever for us, sir, in all the London ways. But all was joy up at the! me,” pursued the poor old man, dashing away the tears which were now pour- 


let the beautiful book fall upon the floor, and, without even waiting to pick it 
up, rushed to my neck and began to cry bitterly, saying that she couldn’t and 
wouldn't leave me for ever. 

“Ah, sir! why didn’t I listen to that voice of nature that rung a warning in 
my ears? But I was young and hopeful then, and was full of wild and ambi- 
‘tious dreams for the baby-sister that [ had reared. At least, | never thought of 
myself; I couldn’t afford to do that. The solitary cottage frightened me, and 
jthe long, long days and nights that I must pass without seeing Amy, or feeling 
lher kisses on my lips, or hearing her clear voice carolling through the narrow 
‘rooms. And so it was me that persuaded her, and soothed her, and bid her go 
\and kiss madam’s hand, and thank her for all her kindness. And she obeyed 


| 


| 
it 


ing down his furrowed cheeks,—* she obeyed me, sir; for Amy had never till 
that day had any will but mine, and she couldn’t hold out long against it And 
madam, who had kindly shed a tear herself, told me to take my little sister 
home, and to bring her back on the morrow : but I couldn’t venture that, and so 
T made bold to tell her, Amy was at the Hall now; and, thankful as | was for 
all her goodness, I mightn’t belike, have courage to take her back if once I had 
‘her at the cottage again. Miss Emily, too, was erying and clinging to her new 
friend ; and the squire looked up from his paper and said that I was quite right, 
and that, as the worst was now over, it had better not be begun again; so the 
jlady agreed with him, telling me that I needn’t trouble about Amy’s things, for 
‘that they would give her all she wanted at the Hall, and that I might come and 
see her the next Sunday, and have my dinner there. I got away at last I hardly 
know how, and found myself in the great avenue.—f{ Remainder next week.] 


LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN. 
By B. R. Haypon.—Longman & Co. 
This is a second volume of Lectures by the Tate victim to High Art in these 
‘countries—Benjamin Robert Haydon, * Historical Painter,” as his own title- 
‘page sets him forth. He mounted ambition’s ladder, and cast himself down 
when half way up,—first, out of despair he could not gain the top, and, se- 
icondly, because he found little to feed on more substantial than clouds at that 
‘elevation. Yet Riches, he needed no poet to acquaint him, lie much nearer 
Earth than Heaven—if men would approach the Mine, they must descend, in- 
‘stead of ascending, unless the silver-mine of the Moon be their object perad- 
venture! Genius has but this alternative, and must forego all sanguine hope 
‘of both advantages together: it must resolve from the very outset to content 
‘itself amidst privations—oftentimes the hardest privation imcluded, want of 
\present fame ; to live in an attic like William Blake, or a forlorn atelier like 
\Barry ; to ‘‘eat mutton cold,” like Burke, or diet with “ spare fast” and “ the 
'Gods,” like Miiton ; yea, to find a helpmate who will observe such a self-deny- 
ling ordinance also, or spend a life of single unblessedness.—Genius must re- 
lsolve so to do, when immortal renown is the guerdon it seeks. As Shakspeare’s 
most wise lool declares, 
He that hath a little tiny wit, 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 


‘nor must Genius have less philosophy. Should the loaves and fishes roll to his 
ifeet and swim ‘to his hand, let our ambitionist catch them by dozens and shoals 
‘if he can, without grovelling and grasping rapaciously. It may happen they 
‘will come, but he has no right to expect them on the sublime path he has cho- 
isen: berries and roots are his appointed portion. He possesses every right, we 
igrant, to rebel at any time, against such fare: let him spurn it—let him quit the 
ibarren pinnacles of Parnassus, and slip down to the unctuous plains of Beotia, 
iwhere the streets are paved with penny roils, and the pigs run about ready 
iroasted. But we again say, he has no right to expect here crowns of Delphic 
laurel, .vr indeed chaplets of the lowliest kind, save of the « fat weed” per- 
‘haps, 


That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. 


In short, the man of genius must come prepared for the one or the other fortune, 
_—for contentment with it alone, whichever he shall choose, should chance or 
Fate limit him thereto. Constituted as the world now is, and the worldliest 
part of the world especially, to wit, the Anglo-Saxon,—as it ever will be until 
|Plato’s Commonwealth become universal over the civilized globe,—Genius, like 

virtue, must reckon upon the exercise of i/se/f being its chief or sole reward. 
|Unacquaitanceship with this stern truth, we opine—if not a credulous assur- 
ance he had powers to command both the public voice and purse, after the ex- 
ample of some favoured mortals who have made them tributaries—rendered 
life’s long martyrdom an imcessant crucifixion of the Spirit, at last altogether 
unendurable, from its accumulated and thrice-embittered agonies, to poor Hay- 
don. Where the mind, through want of native strength can neither foresee 
nor fit itself on the sudden for the hundred fights waged against it by human and 
|hell born fiends, it will seldom possess enough to survive them. When we add 
ithe blows given handsomely as well as unhandsomely—in the light as well as 
lin the dark—by open as well as secret antagonists on this great arena of con- 
‘tentions, amongst which regimented War is neverthe cruelest or the deadliest— 
what shall be said? Could any but the case-hardened hero, his very heel im- 
\pregnable (because at that most cowards aim their secret shafts),—he who can 
‘bend up each corporal and mental agent to the feat, whether of energetic ac- 
tion or endurance—could any one else chant even a faint Jo triumphe while he 
\drags his limbs off the field! Come thence though he may without a visible 
cicatrice, the iron has entered into his soul. Verily it is not the death-struggle, 
but the dife-s‘ruggle, emits the deepest groans, cost us the bloodiest tears, and 
brings forth the sweat-drops of bitterest anguish. So much more agonizin 
does the latter often become, so maddening, that the stroke of death whic 
iends it has seemed a trifle. A violent bullet-stroke appears to have been scarce 
felt! Double suicide is committed — death favice self-inflicted, it may be said— 
rather than renew the vain, vain life-struggle with spirits depressed and heart 
quite broken. We have no mission to sermonize, or such a text would furnish 
‘us matter for an impressive discourse ; we can only exclaim in the words of the 
great Moralist :— 

How chances mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die! 
|| The free-spirited author of these Lectures was something of a professed 
| talker on Art, but not of a professed writer, though he has written both pam- 

phlets and books. He snatched up the pen bytimes as he would a stick, to 
cudge a doctrine into the public numskull, or out of it ; bytimes to make a bold 
brief flourish. From his very slipshod style, or indeed slipperless altogether, 


fore I could get my voice again, up sprang Amy, threw off Miss Emily’s arm, 


| 
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we judge that he girt his loins, also, loosely enough for attempts in literature. 
Yet perhaps he mistook his star.—the commonest of errors among men who 
turn their eyes aloft, while the ravest among those who seldom think about the 
stars, but turn their os swhlime towards the “ patines of bright gold” which they, 
must pick from the dirt. Had the pen been Haydon’s weapon, we are of opin-| 
ion he would have fought his way much better through the world : at least his) 
efforts with it could not have met the fate he most complains of as otentines 
his pencil achievements—neglect, Painted pictures may be overlooked or left) 
aside ; pen and ink delineations, the sharp lined, strong-featured, atramentous| 
limnings dashed off by his fearless hand, would always have forced attention, 
whether they fixed it Jong or no—and to attract notice was his happiness.) 
Another recommendation had been that England is heinously unprovided on 
the score of -Esthetics, and swallows, mouth and eyes agape, like Demogorgon | 
all the garbage so-called, thrown into her maw. Haydon, who possessed ar-) 
tistic knowledge and enthusiasm, the true source of eloquence, was, thus far,| 
well fitted for the able «sthetical missionary, if not the infallible apostle to the} 
heathen around us. Besides trust in authorship as his proper vocation, he wan-) 
ted a due course of studies and practice alone. Even though unprepared and! 
inexperienced, he has done more in it than in what he esteemed his heaven-| 
appointed office ; his writings will spread his fame wider than will his pain-) 
tings, and preserve it longer, and give deeper pleasure, and effect greater good. 


David's buzzed louder and lasted longer than any man’s I ever knew,” * * 
« Noman living had so many bees as Sir David. T had known him six-and-thirty 
years, and every spring he had a new one.” 

Again— 

« Tt was curious to observe the nature of his mind under all its various phases ; 
though by nature cxutious and sagacious, and the least likely of all men to be 
affected by delusions of any description, yet no man was more liable than he to 
annual mental eccentricities of the most intense deception to the external sense, 
for such was the vigour of his brain, that whatever got hold of it, grasped it 
with such tenacity, that his perceptions became subject to its control exter- 
nally.” 

We had enumerated six or seven distinct styles among the large collection of 
Wilkie’s pictures exhibited at the British Institution not long ago—each the re- 
sult, manifest to us then, authenticated to us now, of a new bee in the painter’s 
bonnet! That his perpetual change of style, and chiefly the desertion of his 
linimitable first, is to be lamented, we agree with Haydon, however we might 
‘venture to disagree about particular lines of demarcation. Notwithstanding our 
designation of Wilkie’s first style—* the low-natural ""—as such, we acknowledge 
its great merits, and admire it. 

Another tenet of ours often propounded—the tendency of Middle Class pa- 
tronage to bring about a middle-class species of Art, we find here insisted on. 
The author's eighth and ninth chapters are eloquent attempts to rescue painting 


Many years ago we eulogized his Encyclopedia Synopsis of Art, and, some |?! ™ 
months since, the first volume of these Lectures ; we would now applaud the’ | from the boudoir and the cabinet and the ground-floor, the citizen's and the 
present one, if we could, to «the echo that would applaud again,” while heart isquire’s state-apartments, where “ bits of colour,” «bits of effect,” “bits of 
of relative or friend can beat high at the sound of such homage paid him they | ure,” alone can obtain room, and to raise it into large national receptacles, 
|Public halls and places of popular resort, where noble themes bodied forth in due 


lament and love. . 
rary |dimensions would have suitable grandeur of site appointed them. Government 


Let us signalize the peculiar merit which distinguishes Mr. Haydon’s lite ! 
production: We doubt whether the best educative mean be not to amake ihe thinks bound to become a substitute for princely patrons and princely pa- 


rather than fill the mind of a learner. Stir up his faculties, and for mere want |laces, wanted amongst our wealthiest proprietors of snug brick boxes, and, at 
of occupation, they exert themselves ; he becomes a co-instractor with his ped- jmost, stone fronted mansions, with grand saloons, whose chandehers touch a 
agogue, and far the more efficient of the two. Half that instraction—three-| dancer's top-carls, and whose pier-tables endanger flounces and skirts as the 
fourths of it—given at regular schools or the wild school of the world, is thrown \wearers whisk up and down the narrow ball-room. These two chapters intro- 
away, lost, useless, and vain: because most pupils, juvenile or adult, are p»s |\duce the Tenth. upon Fresco and the Parliaraent Houses :— 

sive recipients of knowledge, and so their minds resemble tubs of the Danaids, | «The power of light, which the reflection of lime produces, shining a 
Even such minds as retain know-||the colours placed on it, renders fresco, in spite of its deficiency of shadow, fit- 


letting almost every particle pass through. 
their ter for public decoration than oil, whese power lies in its gorgeous shadow. The 


ledge get choaked and clogged by it, from defect of imterna! stimulus: 
digestive powers sink under the weight, and Minerva’s crapulous disciples, un- power of fresco lies in light—the power of oil in depth and tone. Oil is lumin- 


wieldy, stall-fed scholars, stand dozing over the intellectual manger without ous in shadow—fresco in light. A mighty space of luminous depth and ‘ dark- 
wholesome relish or appetite for what it contains. Hence the power of bare jness visible’ gives a murky splendour to a hall or public building. A mighty 
style in ateacher; not a fine style—nor a correct style—nor do we mean a!|space of silvery breadth and genial fleshliness, with lovely faces, and azure dra- 
style anywise approvable on Priseian’s system. If pure, of course very mach peries, and sunny clouds, and heroic forms, elevates the spirits, and gives a gaie- 
the better ; but above all things let it be potent to rouse sluguish capacities, |ty and triumphant joy to the mind. ‘The less shadow in decoration the better. 
torpid abilities, and such are those of learners generally,—yea, when they would’ fresco is not desirable, because it is practised on a despotic material, and there- 
shake off mental listlessness. could they do it themselves. + T'was no Priscian-| {fore requires a resolute and unerring hand, a fixed eye, and steady brain. It is 
ism made the speeches of Demosthenes, however imbued with its virtue, en- desirable for its beauties, not for its obstractions — It is more difficult to paint 
kindle his audience and raise it to the loftiest mood ; ‘twas the untameable fer- with your feet than your hands; but that is no reason such a process is desira- 
vour, the wild-fire, the theriac furor (English shrinks from the fierce deserip- ‘ble. It would be better for fresco, if lime had the facilities of oil. It would be 
tive epithet of Eschines) than ran through them. In trath, the living often,|no0 disadvantage to be able to work up and retouch like Rembrandt, but it is not 
need a loud trumpet to wake them as well as the dead! Yet there is an op- |to be rejected because you cannot do it. You must take the process as it is ; 
posite extreme. We would not recommend the spasmodic style. We would |and as it has been done effectually by Italians and Greeks, as it has been effec- 
not prescribe literary canthurides to excite powerless or prurient minds, to ex- jtually used as an engine by the inocern Germans, though far from the perfec- 
haust vigour after unnatural efforts. ‘This stimulant, the last resource of fee- tion of Raffaele, there is no reason on carth why it may not be also adopted by 


ble writers, who, without it, fall into the imbecile and insipid,—has become ithe British school.” 
fashionable enough now-a-days : our wishes are rather to restrain than en-| Again, here are his opmions about the English climate, contrasted with the 


courage the use of what vitiates popular taste more and more every new dose, iItalian, respecting their comparative clemency towards fresco productions. We 
and may corrupt it past cure at length. A teacher's most difficult task will | think the statement partial, but not, perhaps, altogether unfounded :— 

ever be to inspire enthusiasm, yet restrict it within proper bounds ; to make |“ As colours are in reality tinted water, and as fresco and stucco have a ten- 
his pupils observe the maxim, xe guid nmis, both ways, and use neither too {dency to nnbibe water, colours ground in water become incorporated with lime, 
much spur nor curb ; being neither gluttenous for all garbage, nor over-daintly water, aud sand ; and when dry they are not to be dissolved again by water ; 


desirous of sweetmeats alone. Haydon’s Lectures tend somewhat towards the sand the basis of freseo and its colours thus become harder than the stone by 
drying. If the stucco dry too rapidly, as it always does in a hot climate, it does 


evalent extreme, yet in far from so reprehensible a degree as his pictures might 
ead many personsto imagine. His style is, we have said, careless, and alto- 
gether incomposite : but it is spirit-stirring, and thus, if our doctrine hold good. 
possesses the most effective and requisite of the qualities which best dissem- 
nate knowledge or instigate self-instruction. 

For subject-matter of the present volume, seven lectures follow the seven of 
volume the first. ‘They are headed respectively,—* Fuseli,” ‘* Wilkie,” the 
“ Effect of the different Societies in Literature, Science, and Art,” “ Import- 
ance of a Competent Tribunal” in Art, the “ Relative Values of Fresco and 
Oil-painting,” the « Elgin Marbles,” and « Beauty.” Divers illustrative anec- 
dotes of the two painters whose master-pieces may be called models of two 
opposite schools co-existent among us—the ultra ideal, and the low natural,— 
fill the leading chapters with interest. How erroneous on principle, how ad-| 
mirable as eccentric results, were Fuseli’s models aforesaid, is well distinguished 
by one who, nevertheless, adopted their principle oftener than he attained) 
their sublime extravagance. His {description of the Anglo-Switzer's chef-d" 
euvre shows deep acumen, and exemplifies his own forcible style :-— 


« The finest conception of a ghost which ever flashed on a painter's imagina-|| 


tion, was Fuseli’s, of the Ghostin Hamlet ‘There it quivered in martial stride, 
and round its vizored head was a halo of light that seemed sulphureous ! one 
smelt the burning, cindry, suffocation of hell! The moon shone dimly behind, 
while the sea seemed roaring as if disturbed by something supernatural! ‘The 
spirit looked on Hamlet as if it did not see, but felt his presence, and the eye 
had a light at the bottom like a lion-eye at his feeding. But yet it was a Ger- 
man ghost, and had more of the fiend than the father; it had nothing to touch 
human sympathies : combined with the infernal, there was no ‘ countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger,’ no sable silvered beard of venerable age. It 
was a fierce denomiacal spirit, an iron-clothed fiend, reeking from hell, and his 
crimes not yet purified for heaven !” 

Elsewhere, we have an anecdote of two other remarkable men :— 

“ Reynolds and Burke one night were standing in the plaster-room of the 
Academy looking at the students ; another boy of the same description brought 
over his drawing to Sir Joshua, saying ‘ Very spirited, Sir Joshua!’ Reynolds, 
amused, handed it to Burke, who after a minute's reflection what he could say 
to so high flown a gentleman, echoed his own words, ‘ Very spirited indeed !” 

Haydon most judiciously adds—* This word, ‘spirited,’ has been an igms 
fatuus to thousands.” We have reiterated the same opinion for years ; but, 

thaps, coming from an artist who never could be accused of frigidity, like a 
critic, it may prove more effective than when it came fromus. Opinions, also, 
which we put forth some years since upon Wilkie’s most obvious, yet little ob- 
served, variableness and fickleness of nund—opinions suggested by acquaintance- 
ship with his works alone—we are glad to see confirmed by our author's ac- 

aintanceship with the man himself. 


“More or less all of us are liable ¢o bees [in the bonnet), but poor dear Sur, 


| 


lnot dry through; and the hardness of the surface, from having imbibed carbonic 
icid from the atmosphere, hinders the interior from doing the same. ‘The foun- 
dation of the stucco not being dry, very often, in its struggles to get at the car- 
‘bonic acid, splits and blisters what has dried too soon over it asa skin. This 
lwas the reason that Vasari and the Italian artists were continually obliged to 
jmoisten as they went on, and this is the reason why, in my opinion, the climate 
iof England, being moist, is more adapted for fresco than Italy itself. Here, cer- 
tainly, we have no chance of fresco drying too soon on the surface ; but mor- 
jtar dries here as hard as in Italy, and wherever mortar dries hard, there fresco 
may be safely practised. All the cant about our climate is puerile and morbid, 
jand the ingenious objections of a sect in England, who are alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a masterly style of design and thinking being established at last, are not 
lto be regarded.” 
That for which we have always most advocated the introduction of Fresco, 
jand from which we suspect British Art will derive chief benefit rather than from 
ithe specific practice itself, our author brings forward at page 188 :— 
| © The great fact in fresco is this; there are no means of indulging in those 
tricks to conceal ignorance in design, which oil so copiously affords. A style 
where a knowldge of the construction of everything represented is essential by 
compulsion, will and must effect that very renovation, which the condition of 
ithe school at this moment renders peculiarly adapted to receive.” 
| Mr. Haydon’s volume expresses a very sanguine hope of fresco itself being 
successful in these countries ‘The monomania dominant among British pain- 
ters for colour at all prices and sacrifices, makes us somewhat doubtful We 
never talk with a compatriot limner that colour is not his first and last subject, al- 
‘most his sole one. If he talk by chance, and by parenthesis, of anything else, 
it isof sentiment, while even that is always sentunental sentiment :—very nice, 


‘we admit, in little love-scenes, and cottage-pieces, “ Poor Marias,” and “ Dead 


Asses,” but it will never do in extensive mural pictures! We must altogether 
disallow the logic, at page 194, which would build up a fine superstructure of 
|English fresco on a foot-long specimen exhibited ten years since, and admired 
fas Greek Art. Granting it afterwards proved to be the work of an obscure 
‘English painter, this only showed our national ignorance about fresco, and not 


our national genius for it. Besides, the second specimen was a genuine and 


‘beautiful antique ; the large-headed “Ganymede ” alone was a counterfeit, and 
iperhaps chiefly admired because imagined a curious remain, like many a true 
‘sample from the walls of Pompeii or Herculaneum, as indifferent as the imita- 
ition aforesaid. Nobody disputes the power of English painters to acquire the 
‘mechanism of fresco—nor the power of Esguimaux painters either, would they 
‘but practise it long enough ! 

Sundry other points we might contest in the volume now under review. We 
think its author and the Germans both assert extreme doctrines regarding the 


{best possible method to revive fresco. We question, also, whether his “ Source 


i 

| 
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of beauty” be the well of Truth, though it may lie nearer the latter than does| lof the enthusiastic spirit with which his troops were anunated, by seeing num- 
Alison’s or Jeffrey’s fountain. However, upon the whole, we can recommend bers of the wounded Dutch and Hanoverians, whose hurts had just been bound 
these Lectures for their sane and solid principles of Art, their numerous origi- Up by the surgeons, again hastening to the front, to join their comrades, though 
nal hints ideas about its possible advancement, and their animated, stimula- from the loss the of 
tive, yet healthful style. Purchasers of this, or any of its companion volumes, kets. ‘The reserves were hastily directed to the menaced front, and by their 
may do a double benefit thereby—to themselves, and to those bereft of him, who, jaid the combat was in some degree restored in that quarter ; while Marlborough 
at least, merited from the public a little posthumous patronage. and Eugene laboured to persuade the Prince of Orange, who was burning with 
anxiety at all hazards to renew the attack, that his operations were only intended 
as a feint, and that the real effort was to be made on the right, where consider- 
MARLBOROUGH’S DESPATCHES.—1708-1709. able progress had already been made. Order was hardly restored in this quarter 
(Continued. | | when from the right that the td the in- 
or about half an hour the cannon continued to thunder, so as to reach every ‘tative in the wood of ‘Taisniere, and were pressing hard both upon the troops 
part of the field of battle with their balls, when Marlborough moved forward his| @t La Folie and in front of the wood. In fact, Villars, alarmed at the progress 
troops in echelon, the right in front, in order to commence his projected attack ! the encmy on his left in the wood, had drawn considerable reinforcements 
on the French centre and left. The Dutch, who were on the left, agreeably to |from his centre, and seut them to the threatened quarter. Marlborough instantly 
the orders they had received, halted when within range of grape, and a violent |**W the advantage which this weakeuing of the enemy’s centre was likely to 
cannonade was merely exchanged on both sides ; but Count Lottum, whocom-|g!ve hin. While he hastened back, therefore, with all imaginable expedition 
manded the centre of twenty battalions, continued to press on, regardless of |t0 the right, to arrest the progress of the enemy in that quarter, he directed 
the storm of shot and grape with which he was assailed, and when well into the | ord Orkney to advance, supported by a powerful body of horse on each flank, 
enemy’s line, he brought up his left shoulders, and in three lines attacked the. directly in at the opening between the two woods, and if possible force the en- 
right of the wood of Talento. Schulemberg, at the same time, with his forty @™y’s intrenchments in the centre, now stripped of their principal defenders. 
battalions to the right of Lottum, advanced against the wood of ‘Taisniere in| ‘These dispositions, adopted on the spur of the moment, and instantly acted 
front ; while Lord Orkney, with his fifteen battalions, as Lottum’s men inclined] upon, proved entirely successful. Eugene galloped to the extreme right, and 
to the right, marched straight forward to the ground they had occupied, and at-| renewed the attack with Schulemberg’s men, while Withers again pressed on 
tacked the intrenchment before him in the opening. Eugene, who was with the rear of the wood near La Folie. So vigorous was the onset, that the Allies 
Schulemberg’s men, advanced without firing a shot, though suffering dreadfully |gained ground on both sides of the wood, and Villars hastening up with the 
from the grape of the batteries, till within pistol-shot of the batteries. ‘They |l"rench guards to restore the combat near La Folie, received a wound in the 
were there, however, received by so terrible a discharge of all arms from the |knee, when gallantly heading a charge of bayonets, which obliged him to quit 
intrenchments—the French soldiers laying their pieces deliberately over the pa.||the field. In the centre, still more decisive advantages were gained. Lord 
rapet, and taking aim within twenty yards of their opponents—that they recoiled) Orkney there made the attack with such vigour, that the intrenchments, now 


above two hundred yards, and were only brought back to the charge by the he- 
roic efforts of Eugene, who exposed his person in the very front of the line.’ 
Meanwhile, three battalions brought up from the blockade of Mons stole unper-| 
ceived, amidst the tumult in front, into the south-eastern angle of the wood of, 
Taisniere, and were making some progress, when they were met by three bat-| 
talions of French troops, and a vehement fire of muasketry soon rang in the re-| 
cesses of the wood. 


not adequately manned, were at once carried ; and the horse, following rapidly 
on the traces of the foot soldiers, broke through at several openings made by 
the artillery, and spread themselves over the plam, cutting down in every di- 
rection. The grand battery of forty cannon in the allied centre received orders 
to advance. In the twinkling of an eye the guns were limbered up, and moy- 
ing on at a quick trot. They soon passed the intrenchments in the centre, and 
facing to the right and left, opened a tremendous fire of canister and grape on 
the dense masses of the French cavalry which there stood in the rear of the in- 


Meanwhile, Marlborough in person led on D’Auvergne’s cavalry in support of : 
Lottum’s men, who speedily were engaged in a most terrific conflict. They fntry, who were almost all in front among the works. ‘These noble troops, 
bore without flinching, the fire of the French brigade du Roi, and, crossing al |however, bore up gallantly against the storm, and even charged the allied horse 
ravine and small morass, rushed with fixed bayonets, and the most determined befor e they had time to form within the lines; but they were unable to make 
resolution, right against the intrenchment. So vehement was the onset, so im- @2Y impression, and retired from the attack sorely shattered by the allied artil- 
petuous the rush, that some of the leading files actually reached the summit of |'°TY- ; 
the parapet, and those behind pushing vehemently on, the redoubt was carried The battle was now gained. Villars’ position, how strong and gallantly de- 
amidst deafening cheers. But Villars was directly in rear of that work ; and he |fended soever, was no longer tenable. Pierced through in the centre, with a 
immediately led up in person a brigade in the finest order, which expelled the |formidable enemy’s battery thundering on either side, in the very heart of his 
assailants at the point of the bayonet, and regained the work. Marlborough line, on the reserve squadrons, turned and menaced with rout on the left, it was 
upon this charged at the head of D’Auvergne’s cavalry ; and that gallant body! |no longer possible to keep the field. Boutllers, upon whom, in the absence of 
of men, three thousand strong, dashed forward, entered the intrenchments, which | Villars in consequence of his wound, the direction of affairs had devolved, ac- 
were, at the same time, surmounted by some of Lottum’s battalions. While cordingly prepared for a retreat ; and he conducted it with consummate skill, 
this desperate conflict was goirg on in front and flank of the wood, Withers,'|as well as the most undaunted firmness. Collecting a body of two thousand 
with his corps brought up from , Seachart was silently, and with great caution, \chosen horse yet fresh, consisting of the elite of the horse-guards and garde-du- 
entering the wood on the side of La Folie, and had already made considerable corps, he charged the allied horse which had penetrated into the centre, and was 
progress before any great efforts were made to expel them. ‘The advance of |by this time much blown by its severe fatigues in the preceding part of the day. 
this corps in his rear rendered it impossible for Villars any longer to maintain It was accordingly worsted and put to flight ; but all the efforts of this noble 
the advanced line of works in the front of the wood; it was therefore aban- |body of horsemen were shattered against Orkney’s infantry, which, posted on 


doned, but slowly, and in admirable order—the troops retiring through the trees 
to the second line of works in their rear, which they prepared to defend to the, 
last extremity. 

While this bloody conflict was raging in and around the wood of Taisniere, 
the half-hour during which the Prince of Orange had been directed to suspend. 
his attack had elapsed, and that gallant chief, impatient of inactivity when the! 
battle was raging with such fury on his right, resolved to move forward in good, 
earnest. The Scotch brigade, led on by the Marquis of ‘Tullibardine, headed 
the column on the left ; to their right were the Dutch, under Spaar and Oxen-| 
stiern ; while the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with twenty-one squadrons, was in} 
reserve to support and follow the infantry into the works, when an opening was 
made. On the word “ march” being given, the troops of these different nations, | 
with rival courage, advanced to the attack. The Scotch Highlanders, headed, 
by the gallant Tullibardine, [The regiments of Tullibardine and Hepburn were, 

ost all Atholl Highlanders.} rushed impetuously forward to the attack, de-| 
spite a tremendous fire of grape and musketry which issued from the works, 
and succeeded in reaching the top of the intrenchment. But before they could] 
deploy, they were charged by the French infantry in close order, and driven out. 
Tullibardine met a glorious death in the redoubt he had won. Equally gallant) 
was the assault, aad unpropitious the result, of the Prince of Orange’s attack), 
on the right towards the French centre.. There, too, by a vehement rush the, 
intrenchment was carried ; but the troops which surmounted it had no sooner, 
netrated in than they were attacked by Boufflers, at the head of fresh troops| 
in close order in front, while a powerful battery opened with grape on their! 
flank. This double attack proved irresistible ; the assailants were pushed out! 
of the works with dreadful slaughter. Spaar lay dead on the spot; Hamilton 
was carried off wounded. Seeing his men recoil, the Prince of Orange seized 
a standard, and advancing alone to the slope of the intrenchment, said aloud, 
«Follow me, my friends; here is your post.” But it was all in vain. Bouf- 
flers’ men from the French second line had now closed up with the first, which 
lined the works, and a dense mass of bayonets, six deep, bristled at their sum-| 
mit behind the embrasures of the guns. A dreadful rolling fire issued from) 
them ; their position could be pa by the ceaseless line of flame, even 
through the volumes of smoke which enveloped them on all sides; and at 
length, after displaying the most heroic valour, the Prince of Orange was 
obliged to draw off his men, with the loss of three thousand killed, and twice 
that number wounded. Instantly the brigade of Navarre issued with loud shouts 
out of the intrenchments. Several Dutch battalions were driven back, and some 
colours, with an advanced battery, fell into the enemy’s hands, Boufflers sup- 
ported this sally by his grenadiers a cheval; but the Prince of Hesse-Cassel) 
came up with his well-appointed squadron on the other side, and, after a short 
struggle, drove the French back into their works. 


Hearing that matters were in this precarious state on the left, Marlborough 
loped from the right centre, accompanied by his staff, where Lotturn’s in-| 
try and D’Auvergne’s horse had gained such important advantages. Matters; 


On his way along the rear of the line, the English general had a painful proo 


the reverse of the works they had won, poured in, when charged, so close and 


destructive a fire, as stretched half of the gallant cavaliers on the plain, and 


forced the remainder to a precipitate retreat. Still the indefatigable Boufflers 
made another effort. Drawing a large body of infantry from the works on his 
extreme right, which had been little engaged. he marched them to the left, and 
reforming his squadrons again, advanced to the charge. But Marlborough no 
sooner saw this, than he charged the garde-du-corps with a body of English 
horse which he himself led on, and drove them back, while the infantry stag- 
gered and reeled like a sinking ship under the terrific fire of the allied guns, 
which had penetrated the centre. At the same time the Prince of Orange and 


||the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, perceiving that the intrenchments before them were 


stript of great part of their defenders, renewed the attack ; in ten minutes these 
works were carried ; a tremendous shout, heard along the whole line, announced 
that the whole left of the position had fallen into the hands of the Allies. 

In these desperate circumstances, Boufllers and his brave troops did all that 
skill or courage could suggest to arrest the progress of the victors, and with- 
draw from the field without any additional losses. Forming his troops into three 
great masses, with the cavalry which had suffered least in rear, he slowly, and 
in perfect regularity, commenced his retreat. The Allies had suffered so much, 
and were so completely exhausted by the fatigue of this bloody and protracted 
battle, that they gave them very little molestation. Contenting themselves 
with pursuing as far as the heath of Malplaquet, and the level ground around 
Taisniere, they halted, and the men lay down to sleep. Meanwhile the French, 
in the best order, but in deep dejection, continued their retreat still in three co- 
lumns ; and after crossing the Hon in their rear, reunited below Quesnoy and 
Valenciennes, about twelve miles from the field of battle. 


Such was the desperate battle of Malplaquet, the most bloody and obstinately 
contested which had yet occurred in the war, and in which it is hard to say to 
which of the gallant antagonists the palm of valour and heroism is to be given, 
The victory was unquestionably gained by the Allies, since they forced the en- 
emy’s position, drove them to a considerable distance from the field of battle, 
and hindered the siege of Mons, the object for which both parties fought, from 
being raised. The valour they displayed had extorted the admiration of their 
gallant and generous enemies. On the other hand, these advantages had been 
purchased at an enormous sacrifice, and never since the commencement of the 
contest had the scales hung so even between the contending parties. The Al- 
lies lost, killed in the infantry alone, five thousand five hundred and forty-four ; 
wounded and missing, twelve thousand seven hundred and six ; in all eighteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty, of whom two hundred and eighty six were offi- 
cers killed, and seven hundred and sixty-two wounded. Pas. ta the casual- 
ties in the cavalry and artillery, their total loss was not less than twenty thou- 
sand men, or nearly a fifth of the number engaged. The French loss, though 
they were worsted in the fight, was less considerable ; it did not exceed four- 
teen thousand men—an unusual circumstance with a beaten army, but easily 
accounted for, if the formidable nature of the intrenchments which the Allies 
had to storm in the first part of the action, is taken into consideration. In pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, the loss to the victors was not, however, nearly 


erelong became so alarming, that Eugene also followed in the same nul proof 
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so great as at Waterloo.* [’ew prisoners, not above five hundred, were made| of Lords, added—“ Thishigh eulogium must be looked upon as added to, and 
on the field ; but the woods and intrenchments were filled with wounded French, |standing upon the foundation already laid im the records of this House, for pre- 
whom Marlborough, with characteristic humanity, proposed to Villars to remove) serving yourmemory fresh to all future timos ; so that your Grace has also the 
to the French head-quarters, on condition of their being considered prisoners of satisfaction of seeing this everlasting monument of your glory rise every year 
war—an offer which that general thankfully accepted. A solemn thanksgiving much higher.” Such was the impulse communicated to both Houses by the 
was read in all the regiments of the army two days after the battle, after which, presence of the Duke, and by the recollection of his glorious services, that lib- 
the soldiers of both armies joined in removing the wounded French on two hun- eral supplies for carrying on the war were granted by both Houses. ‘The Com- 


dred waggons to the French camp. ‘hus, after the conclusion of one of the mons voted £6,000,000 for the service of the ensuing year, and on the 


bloodiest fights recorded in modern history, the first acts of the victors were in| earnest representation of Marlborough, an addition was made to the military 


raising the voice of thanksgiving, and domg deeds of mercy. | forces. 

No sooner were these pious cares concluded, than the Allies resumed the in- But in the midst of all these flattering appearances, the hand of destruction 
vestment of Mons ; Marlborough, with the English and Dutch, having his head-, was already impending over the British hero. It was mainly raised by the very 
quarters at Delian, and Eugene, with the Germans, at Quaregon. ‘The Prince, greatness and inappreciable nature of his services. Envy, the invariable at- 
of Orange, with thirty battalions and as many squadrons, was intrusted with the; tendant on exalted merit, had already singled him out as her victim : jealousy, 
blockade. Great efforts were immediately made to get the necessary siege the prevailing weakness of little minds, had prepared his ruin. The Queen 
equipage and stores up from Brussels ; but the heavy rains of autumn set in| had become uneasy at the greatness of her subject. There had even been a 
with such severity, that it was not till the 25th September that the trenches’ talk of the Duke of Argyll arresting him in her name, when in command of the 
could be opened. Boufilers, though at no great distance, did not venture to| army. Anne lent a ready ear to the representations of her flatterers, and es- 
disturb the operations. On 9th October, a lodgement was effected in the co-| pecially Mrs. Masham, that she was enthralled by a single family ; that Marl- 
vered way ; on the 17th, the outworks were stormed ; and on the 26th, the borough was the real sovereign of England, and that the crown was overshadow- 
place surrendered with its garrison, still three thousand five hundred strong. By,'ed by the field-marshal’s baton. Godolphin, violently libelled in a sermon by 
this important success, the conquest of Brabant was finished ; the burden and Dr. Sacheverell, at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Doctor was impeached before 
expense of the war removed from the Dutch provinces ; the barrier which they the House of Lords forthe offence. The government of the Tower, usually 
had so long sought after was rendered nearly complete; and the defences of bestowed on the recommendation of the commander-in-chief, was, to mo 
France were so far laid bare, that by the reduction of Valenciennes and Ques- Marlborough, bestowed without consulting him on Lord Rivers. At length mat- 
noy, in the next campaign, no fortified place would remain between the Allies ters came to such a pass, and the ascendancy of Mrs. Masham was so evident, 
and Paris. Having achieved this important success, the allied generals put while her influence was exercised in so undisguised a manner to humiliate him, 
their army into winter-quarters at Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, and on the Meuse ; that he prepared the draft of a letter of resignation of his commands to her Ma- 
while fifty battalions of the French, with one hundred squadrons, were quarter- |jesty, in which, after enumerating his services, and the abuse which Mrs. Mash- 
ed, under the command of the Duke of Berwick, in the neighbourhood of Mau- am continued to heap on him and his relations, he concluded with saying—* I 
beuge, and the remainder of their great army in and around Valenciennes and hope your Majesty will either dismiss her or myself.” 

Quesnoy. Sunderland and several of the Whig leaders warmly approved of this vigorous 

During the progress of this short and brilliant campaign, Marlborough was step ; but Godolphin, who foresaw the total ruin of the ministry and himself, in 
more than ever annoyed and disheartened by the evident and increasing decline the resignation of the general, had influence enough to prevent its being sent. 
of his influence at home. Harley and Mrs. Masham contrived to thwart him Instead ef doing so, that nobleman had a long private audience with her Majesty 
in every way in their power ; and scarcely disguised their desire to make the /on the subject ; in which, notwitstanding the warmest professions on her part, 
situation of the Duke and Godolphin so uncomfortable, that out of spleen they andthe strong sense she entertained of his great and lasting services, it was not 
might resign ; in which case, the entire direction of affairs would have fallen difficult to perceive that a reserve as to future intentions was manifested, which 
into their hands. Influenced by these new favourites, the Queen became cold indicated a loss of confidence. Marlborough declared he would be governed in 
and resentful to the Duchess of Marlborough, to whom she had formerly been, the whole matter by the advice of his friends ; but strongly expressed his own 
so much attached ; and the Duke, perceiving this, strongly'advised her to ab- opinion, * that all must be undone if this poison continues about the Queen.” 
stain from any correspondence with her Majesty, as more likely to increase than Such, however, was the agony of apprehension of Godolphin at the effects of 
to diminish the estrangement so rapidly growing between them. The Duchess, the duke’s resignation, that he persuaded him to adopt a middle course, the 
however, was herself of too irritable a temper to follow this sage advice; re-| usualresource of second-rate men in critical circumstances, but generally the 
proaches, explanations, and renewed complaints ensued on both sides ; and as most hazardous that can be adopted. ‘This plan was to write a warm remon- 
usual in such cases, where excessive fondness hasbeen succeeded by coldness, strance to the Queen, but without making Mrs. Masham’s removal a condition 
all attempts to repair the breach only had the eflect of widening it. Numerous, of his remaining in office. In this letter, after many invectives against Mrs. 
events at court, trifles in themselves, but “confirmation strong” to the jealous, Masham, and a full enumeration of his grievances, he concludes with these 
served to show in what direction the wind was setting. ‘The Duchess took the /words-—-** This is only one of many mortifications that I have met with, and as 
strong and injudicious step of intruding herself on the Queen, and asking what | may not have many opportunities of witing to you, let me beg of your vm st 
crime she had committed to produce so great an estrangement betwecn thei. 'to reflect what your own people and the rest of the world must think, who have 
This drew from her Majesty a letter, exculpating her from any fault, but ascrib-, been witnesses of the love, zeal, and duty with which I have served you, when 
ing their political opinion, adding, « I do not think it a crime in any one not to, they shall see that, after all I have done, it has not been able to protect me 
be of my mind, or blamable, because you cannot see with my eyes, or hear with ;@gainst the malice of a bed-chamber woman. But your Majesty may be assur- 
my ears.” While this relieved Marlborough from the dread of a personal quar (ed that my zeal for you and my country is so great, that in my retirement I shall 
rel between the Duchess and Royalty, it only aggravated the precarious nature daily pray for your prosperity, and that those who serve you as faithfully as I 
of his situation, by showing that the split was owing to the wider and more ir- have done, may never feel the hard return! have met with.” 
remediable division on political subjects. || These expressions, how just soever in themselves, and natural in one whose 

Encouraged by this powerful support at court, Harley now openly pursued, great services had been requited as Marloorough’s had been, were not likely to 
his design of effecting the downfall of Marlborough, and his removal from of- make a favorable impression on the royal mind, and, accordingly, at a private 
fice, and the command of the armies. ‘The whole campaign which had termi- audience which he had soon after of the Queen, he was received in the coldest 
nated so gloriously, was criticised in the most unjust and malignant spirit. ‘The manner. He retired im consequence to Blenheim, determined to resign all his 
seige of ‘Tournay was useless and expensive ; the battle of Malplaquet an un- commands, unless Mrs. Masham was removed from the royal presence. Mat- 
necessary carnage. It was even insinuated the Duke had purposeiy exposed ters seemed so near a rupture, that the Queen personally applied to several of 
the officers to slaughter, that he might obtain a profit by the sale of their com-) the ‘Tories, and even Jacobites, who had long kept aloof from court, to support 
missions. ‘The preliminaries first agreed to at the Hague were too favourable /her in opposition to the address expected from both Houses of Parliament on the 
to France ; when Louis rejected them, the rupture of the negotiations rested duke’s resignation. Godolphin aud Somers, however, did their utmost to bend 
with Marlborough. In a word, there wasnothing done by the English general.) the tirm general ; and they so far succeeded in opposition to his better judgment, 
successful, pacific or warlike, which was not made the subject of loud condem-| and the decided opinions of the Duchess, as to induce him to continue in office 
nation, and unmeasured invective. Harley even corresponded with the disaf- without requiring the removal of Mrs. Masham from court. The Queen, de- 
fected party in Holland, in order to induce them to cut short the Duke's career lighted at this victory over so formidable an opponent, received him at his next 
of victory by clamouring for a general peace. Louis was represented as invin | audience in the most flattering manner, and with a degree of apparent regard 
cible, and rising stronger from every defeat: the prolongation of the war was which she had scarcely ever evinced to him in the days of his highest favour. 
entirely owing to the selfish interests and ambition of the allied chief. These But in the midst of these deceitful appearances his ruin was secretly resolved 
and similar accusations, loudly re-echoed by all the ‘Tories, and sedulously pour- on; and in order to accelerate his departure from court, the Queen inserted in 
ed into the royal ear by Harley and Mrs. Masham, made such an impression on, her reply to the address of the Commons at the close of the Session of Parlia- 
the Queen, that she did not offer the smallest congratulation to the Duchess on ment, a statement of her resolution to send him immediately to Holland, as «I 
the victory of Malplaquet, nor express the least satisfaction at the Duke's es- shall always esteem him the chief instrument of my glory, and of my people’s 
cape from the innumerable dangers which he had meurred. | happiness.” He embarked accordingly, and landed at the Brill on March 18th, 

An ill-timed and injudicious step of Marlborough at this juncture. one of the!)m appearance possessing the same credit and authority as before, but in reality 
few which can be imputed to him in his whole public carcer, intlamed the jeal-| thwarted and opposed by a jealous and ambitious faction at home, which re- 
ousy of the Queen and the Tories at him, Pereciving the decline of his influ-. strained his most important measures, and prevented him from effecting any- 
ence at court, and anticipating his dismissal from the command of the army at, thing in future on a level with his former glorious achievements. 
no distant period, he solicited from the Queen a patent constituting him Cap- The year 1709 was signalized by the decisive victory of the Czar Peter over 
tain-general for life. In vain he was assured by the Lord Chancellor that such) Charles XII. at Pultowa, who was totally routed and irretrievably ruined by the 
an appointment was wholly unprecedented in English history ; he persisted in lay- Muscovite forces, commanded by the Czar in person on that disastrous day. 
ing the petition before the Queen, by whom it was of course refused. Piqued, This overthrow was one of the most momentous which has occurred in modern 
at this disappointment, he wrote an acrimonious letter to her Majesty, in which) times. Not only was a great and dreaded conqueror at once overturned, and 
he reproached her with the neglect ofhis public services, and bitterly complain, ere long reduced to captivity ; but a new balance of power was established in 
ed of the neglect of the Duchess, and transfer of the royal favour to Mrs. Mash-| the north which has never since been shaken. Sweden was reduced to her na- 
am. So deeply did Marlborough feel this disappointment, that on leaving the! tural rank as a third-rate power, from which she has becn only raised by the ex- 
Hague to return to England, he said publicly to the deputies of the States— ‘traordinary valour and military talents of a series of warlike sovereigns, who had 
“I am grieved that I am obliged to return to England, where my services to) succeeded in rendering the Scandinavian warriors, like the Macedonians of old, 
your republic will be turned to my disgrace.” a race of heroes. Russia, by the same event, acquired the entire ascendency 

Marlborough was received in the most flattering manner by the people, on land- over the ether Baltic powers, and obtained that preponderance which she has 
ing on 15th November, and was greeted by the thanks of both Houses of Par-, ever maintained in the affairs of Europe. Marlborough sympathised warmly 
liament for his great and glorious services. ‘The Queen declared in her speech, with the misfortunes of the heroic sovereign, for whose genius and gallantry he 
from the throne, that this campaign had been at least as glorious as any which had conceived the highest admiration. But he was too sagacious not to see 


had preceded it ; and the Chancellor, in communicating the thanks of the House that his disaste.s, like those of Napoleon afterwards in the same regions, were 


| entirely the result of his own imprudence ; and that if he had judiciously taken 
* At Waterloo, there were sixty-nine thousand six hundred and eighty-six men in Welling- ‘advantage of the terror of his name, and the suecess of his arms, in the outset 


ton’s army, and the loss was twenty-two thousand four hundred and sixty-nine, or one in three) 
nearly ; at Malplaquet, it was one 4 five ; at Talavera, one in hates aemed bein killed of a or oe he might have ag all the objects for which he contended 
and wounded out of nineteen th d eight hundred engaged.—Sibome’s Waterloo, ii. 352 and, jwithout incurring any serious evil. 


o91. || Peter the Great, who gained this astonishing and decisive success, was one 
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of the most remarkable men who ever appeared on the theatre of public af- 
fairs. He was nothing by halves. For good or for evil he was gigantic ‘V1 
gour seems to have been the great characteristic of his mind ; but it was of- 
ten fearfully disfigured by passion, and not unfrequently misled by the exam- 
ple of more advanced states. ‘To elevate Russia to an exalted place among 
nations, and give her the influence which her vast extent and physical re- 
sources seemed to render within her reach, was throughout life the great ob- 
ject of his ambition ; and he succeeded in it to an extent which naturally ac- 

uired for him the unbounded admiration of mankind. His overthrow of the 

trelitzes, long the Praetorian guards and terror of the czars of Muscovy, was 


effected with a vigour and stained by a cruelty similar to that with which Suitaa|' 


Mahommed a century after destroyed the Jauissaries at Constantinople. The 
sight of a young and despotic sovereign leaving the glittering toys and real en- 
joyments of royalty to labour in the dockyards of Saardem with his own hands,| 
and instruct his subjects in shipbuilding by first teaching himself, was too strik- 
ing and remarkable not to excite universal attention. And when the result of 
this was seen: when the Czar was found introducing among his subjects the 
military discip.ine, naval architecture, nautical skill, or any of the arts and war- 
like institutions of Europe, and in consequence long resisting and at length de- 
stroying the terrible conqueror who had so long been the terror of Northern 
Europe, the astonishment of men knew no bounds He was at once the Solon 
and Scipio of modern times: and literary servility, vying with ereat and disin- 
terested admiration, extolled him as one of the greatest heroes and benefactors 
of his species who had ever appeared among men. 

But time, the great dispeller of illusions, and whose mighty arm no individu- 
al greatness, how great soever, can long withstand, has begun to abate much 
from this colossal reputation. His temper was violent in the extreme ; frequent 
acts of hideous cruelty, and occasional oppression, signalized his reign. More 
than any other man, he did evil that good may come of it. He compelled his 

ple, as he thought, to civilisation, though, in seeking to cross the stream, 
an, wc of thousands perished in the waves. “ Peter the Great,” says Mack- 
intosh, “did not civilize Russia: that undertaking was beyond his genius, great 
as it was; he only gave the Russians the art of civilized war.” The truth 
was, he attempted what was altogether impracticable. No man can at once! 
civilize a nation ; he can only put itfin the way of civilisation To complete the 
fabric must be the work of continued eflort and sustained industry during many 
successive generations. ‘That Peter failed in rendering his people on a level 


with the other nations of Europe in refinement and industry, is no reproach to}! 


him. It was impossible to do so in less than several centuries. ‘lhe real par- 
ticular in which he erred was, that he departed from the national spirit, that he 
tore up the national institutions, violated in numerous instances the strongest 
national feelings. He clothed his court and capital in European dress; but 
men do not put off old feelings with the costume of their fathers. Peter's civi- 
lisation extended no further than the surface. He succeeded in inducing an ex- 
traordinary degree of discipline in his army, and the appearance of considerable 
refinement among his courtiers. But it is easier to remodel an ariny than 
change a nation ; and the celebrated Lon-mo/ of Diderot, that the Russians were 
«« rotten before they were ripe,” is but a happy expression, indicating how much 
easier it is to introduce the vices than the virtues of civilisation among an un- 
lettered people. ‘To this day the civilisation of Russia has never descended 
below the higher ranks ; and the efforts of the real patriotic czars who have 
since wielded the Muscovite sceptre, Alexander and Nicholas, have been main- 
ly directed to get out of the fictitious career into which Peter turned the peo- 
ple, and revive with the old institutions the true spirit and inherent aspirations 
of the nation. ‘The immense success with which their efforts have been attend- 
ed, and the gradual, a still slow descent of civilisation and improvement 
through the great body of the people, prove the wisdom of the principles on 
which they have proceeded. Possibly Russia is yet destined to atlord another 
illustration of the truth of Montesquieu’s maxim, that no nation ever yet rose to 
durable greatness but through institutions in harmony with its spirit. And in 
charity let us hope that the words of Peter on his death bed have been realized : 


«I trust that, in respect to the good I have striven to do my people, God will) 


pardon my sins.” 
THE RIFLE, A TALE OF ARKAKSAS. 


BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 

Benjamin Smith was perhaps the tallest, most gallant, and popular of all the 
backwoodsmen in the state of Arkansas. Young, of manly bearing, and pos- 
sessed of great energy, he had, out of a dense plot of forest land, formed in 
two years, aided by small capital, an excellent farm, with a clearing of several 
acres. Ithappened, however, just as this farm was completed, and Benjamin 
was thinking of commencing operations which should remunerate him for all his 
labour and expense, that his capital was exhausted. ‘To almost any but an 
Arkansas backwoodsman this would have been a terrible blow; but Ben was 
somewhat of philosopher, and accordingly, one fine morning at daybreak he left 
his hut, and seating himself on a blackened stump near the door, ruminated on 


lnor shot across the street by accident, nor, by committing murder. getting 
canonized, and elected into the States’ legislature,’ it was rather dangerous for 
jone of his rustic character to be domesticated in a town where men of such idle, 
lazy, and swaggering habits were assembled. Though Little Rock be not 
strictly au ‘ Alsatia for all kinds of thieves and gamblers, forgers, horse-stealers, 
land the like,’ though ‘ gouging, stabbing, and shooting’ be not the principal oc- 
‘cupation of the people, still, being a frontier town, whence escape into the then 
independent republic of ‘Texas was easy, it was naturally the resort of a large 
‘number of the class enumerated ; a class, despite all that has been said, not 
‘more numerous across the Atlantic than in some places nearer home. 

Ben might easily have found in [Little Rock a place of residence suited to a 
man of good feeling and moral principles; but, used to the woods and wilds, 
and the society of rough, good-humoured, and well-meaning borderers like him- 
self, he yielded to the request of the first stray acquaintance he met, and ac- 
‘companied him to about the very worst boarding-house in the place. We should 
ibe sorry to induct our readers into the mysteries of such an establishment ; suf- 
‘fice it, that Ben saw and heard enough to have made any thinking man take to 
flight. But Ben, who had required two years to find out that he wanted a wife, 
was not likely to discover in one evening that he was ina false position ; and so 
rapid, with a simple-minded man, is the process ef contamination from evil come 
‘munication, that that one night sufficed almost to ruin our hero for ever. Giv- 
ing way to drink—the root of the greatest amount of crime—the backwoods- 
man forgot himself. From drinking a little, he advanced to much. Before, 
however, his reason had bheeome completely prostrated, he noticed, sitting in 
‘one corner, aman who, from his dress and appearance, appeared one of the 
‘many Poles who had taken refuge in the United States. Quiet, unobtrusive, 
jand silent, he joined neither in the song nor the maddening games which served 
ito murder time ; but with a modest glass before him, which remained almost 
‘untouched, interfered with no one. At length a fellow called on him to join the 
lcompany, and be sociable. The Pole, with a mild bow, that seemed to speak 
his sorrow at his situation, replied that he never drank or gambled. The fellow, 
irritated at what he chose to consider a convert sneer, would have quarrelled 
with the old man ; but Ben interfered, and declared that, before the Pole should 
‘he injured, they must take his life. ‘There was a fire in the squatter’s eye that 
silenced the bully, and the Pole remained unmolested. But time passed, and 
‘Ben drank and played deep ; and on retiring to bed, money, rifle, and everything 
ibut the most necessary articles of clothing, had changed owners. 

Morning came, and the borderer felt that his expedition in search of a wife 
had had a bad beginning. There was something, he was sure, radically wrong ; 
ibut before he could arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to where the error 
lay, his companions had joined him, and without much difficulty persuaded hin 
to endeavour a redemption of his evil fortune. To spare ourselves the pain of 
narrating the fallof our hero, we may at once state that, at the end of a fort- 
imight, he had become an accomplished specimen of a Southern loafer, as idlers 
jare called in the United States. One afternoon, at the expiration of this time, 
reduced to begyary, without the arms which might supply him with food, Ben 
walked throughthe well-laid out town of Little Roek in search of the refresh- 
ling influence of the open air. But he was no longer the sturdy woodsman, who 
could fell an ox, and eat him too, in no very considerable period; and as he 
strolled along, he grew faint and weary. Looking round for a shady spot where 
‘to rest his easily-fatigued limbs, the squatter discovered a pile of logs, close by 
‘an uninhabited house, and opposite to one which was occupied. It was ad- 
‘vancing towards evening, and Ben was here about to give way to the gentle in- 
fluence of the hous, and fall into adeep sleep, while nature was veiling her 
‘beauties for the night, when his eye accidentally wandered to a window oppo- 
‘site, at which sat at work a young and lovely girl—the very being, it seemed, 
of which he had dreamt when seated on his old stump opposite the hut reared 
with his own hands. Ben rose to a sitting posture ; and scarcely daring to 
breathe, lest he should scare the beautiful vision, gazed upon her with delight 
and admiration. Her feminine occupation wholly absorbed her attention ; and 
for some time the squatter enjoyed the pleasure of seeing such a creature as he 
‘felt would make the woods more delightful than the famed earthly paradise of 
ancient days. Suddenly the door of the house opened, and the old Pole, come 
ing out, advanced rapidly towards our hero, 

| My good friend,’ he said, ‘allow me to thank you for the generous manner 
in which you lately interfered to save me from insult. Iwas that night house- 
less, and forced totake shelter where I could, and unfortunately did so at the 
'boarding-house, where I escaped injury only through your kindness.’ 

| During the delivery of this speech, Ben had remained with open mouth sta- 
‘ring at the interlocutor, and blushing like a girl fresh from a boarding-school. 
‘Decidedly there was good in Ben at bottom., When the Pole concluded, he 
‘muttered some incoherent words, at which the other smiled, and invited him to 
follow him into the house. The young man arose, as it were in a dream, and 
jwalked behind the stranger without saying a word. To his surprise and confu- 
sion, the old man led him into the very room occupied by the young girl, to 
whom he was introduced as the bold youth who had perhaps saved her father’s 
life on alate occasion. While Ben was overwhelmed with varied feelings, the 


what was to be done. He gazed with admiration upon his house, the work of| eaughter of the old Polish officer rose, and welcomed him with the most unaf- 
his hands, on the fenced acres, on the huge piles of wood which his own exer-) fected kindness ; and before half an hour was over, the rude squatter was seat- 
tions had reared around, ona stream close at hand, and appeared suddenly struck! ed at the evening meal of his new friends, who, though poor, had still more 
with the conviction that he really was a very lucky fellow. He had all the ele- than absolute necessaries. Encouraged by the friendly hospitality of the Eu- 
ment of happiness within his reach ; but something still was wanting. Across, ropean fugitives, Ben at length, partly to extenuate his own late acts, frankly 
Ben’s knees was his Jong narrow-bored rifle ; his powder-horn and pouch hung} told his story. ‘The manner of the old man, hitherto kind, but a little protec- 
beside him ; in one hand was a knife, in the other a piece of wood, which, in| tive, became cordial and pleased. When the squatter told how he had, after 
order, we suppose, to conduce to the concentration of thought, he was whit-| two years’ thought, come to the sudden conclusion that a wife, and in due time 
tling at in the most determined manner. Chip by chip fell around him ; the} a family, would wonderfully enliven his rade log-hut, the daughter was inclined 
ick pine-staff was soon reduced to a bundle of insignificant shavings ; and)\to laugh ; but a glance at the deeply-moved young man, a test that glistened in 
yest at this instant our hero appeared to arrive at a satisfactory solution of his) his eye, the look of hopeless admiration that he cast upon herself, restrained 
difficulties. ‘ Well,” thought he, +I wish I may be shotif it is’nt a wife I)\the feeling, and Emily Duraski scarcely spoke another word that evening. 
want! I’ve got the log, and the clearing—I can find meat in plenty while I) Some matter of deep moment appeared to engage her whole thoughts. 
have this rifle, and that’s a real fact ; but I want a wife to prepare my dinner, When the young man had concluded, Colonel Duraski—for such was the 
and talk to me when I come home ; and [ do believe I should like to have a father’s name—rose, and going to another room, presently returned with a mag- 
hap about as high as my boot to call me “Pa!”’ And then the vast bulk’ nificent rifle, and all the necessary appurtenances. These he laid beside Ben. 
of the Arkansas backwoodsman was shaken with inward laughter. ‘Well, + Young man,’ said he, * you have erred grievously ; but a steady resolution to 
it’s about the greatest thing I've hit upon for some time; but I don’t exactly) act honourably will restore the greatest evil-door to society. Without arms, 
realise how it is te be done. One thing is certain, wives don’t grow on trees) you are powerless in the woods. ‘Take these ; but, as I am a poor man, I 


like hackle-berries, and I must go to Little Rock ’ With these words the young 
man rose, and advancing towards the hut, fastened the door, and shouldering 
his rifie, at once began his journey of fifty or sixty miles. 

Little Kock, in Arkansas, on the frontier of Texas, is perhaps the most disre- 
putable town in the whole United States; but neither there, not at the White 
Sulphur Springs, are the enormities practised which travellers would persuade 
us to credit. Still, though Ben ran no danger of being choked by being forced 


‘make this reservation—you must make over to me your farm, and you 
must not go near it for three months. If, at the expiration of that 

‘riod, you can pay me for this rifle, I restore you your home; if not, it is mine 
lfor ever.’ Ben, under the influence of the daughter’s beauty, agreed to and 
‘signed everything ; and an hour afterwards, left the house a rifle and its ac- 
‘coutrements the richer, but, unless he could raise a hundred dollars, for ever 
‘deprived of his hard-earned home. But Ben hoped. There were buffalo, bears, 


to ‘bolt’ a hearty meat-dinner in two minutes and a half, nor of being gouged, 


jand other wild anunals in the woods, whose skins were valuable ; and the back. 
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woodsman resolved to earn the rifle, and preserve at the same time his farm— 
and who knows what ambitious views were behind! 
Distrusting his own powers of resistance, Ben Smith leit Little Rock behind 


him at once ; nor did he pause until he had placed it ten good miles behind him. | 


He then found himself in the very thick of a virgin forest, with deep darkness 
settled over all nature. With the circumstances, returned all Ben's woodcraft 
and joyous love of a night beneath the blue sky, alone amid the overhanging 
sycamores, oaks, and beech. ‘I’o collect wood, to make a roarmmg fire, and to 
spit a wild turkey, shot while roosting, was the work of a very short time ; 
and then the young man sat down to wait the moment when his evening meal 
should be ready. His first thotight took an unlucky direction. He recollec- 
ted that, en the previous night, instead of being alone, he was rioting amid ex- 


cited and‘applauding companions, and, from the habits of such false excitement, | 
From being gloomy, his thoughts | 
On his pale face, as the flicker of the blazing logs illumined it, | 


he now felt low-spirited, aud without hope. 
became evil. 
one might have read the struggle of strong and angry passions. He gazed 
with admiration at the beautiful rifle at his feet: he felt that he could never part 
with it. But why should a stranger claim his inheritance, his home, the work 
of his hands, if he failed to raise a hundred dollars! The very idea of being 
deprived of his hut and clearing worked him up to fury, and, as he sat beside the 
burning fire, he vowed in his heart that the Pole should never own his home. 
Fierce and terrible were his impulses ; in thought he had been a very murde- 
rer, While he already gazed around with terror and alarm at the gloomy vistas 
of the forest, as if expecting the ministers of vengeance to come forth, there 
arose before him another picture. Jt was as if he had dreamt a dream. He 
sat within a rude but warin hut, furnished, as the industrious and painstaking 


pioneers of civilization usually furnish their homes, with all that is necessary, | 
Abright gladsome blaze rose upon the mud-| 


and nothing that is superfluous. 
made hearth, casting its cheerful light upon a room which contained other 
charms than the creature comforts. An oldmanslept in a rough arm-char; a 
lovely woman gazed upon the dreamer with affection ; while on his own knees, 


and in his arms, and on the ground, aud in every imaginable place, were little | 


cherubs, whose faces were so very like his, and so very like hers, that to tell 
whom they really resembled was unpossible. Len started. 
dozed ; but it was perhaps the most fortunate doze that ever happened to man. 
Heaving a deep sigh, asense of his own unworthiness came upon him ; and the 
reflection that, had he acted with common prudence, he might with ease have 


realised the exquisite picture which had come upon him with all the calming | 
influence of the domestic affections, made him see in its true light his late in-|! 


considerate and foolish conduct. Ben, as he now ate his meal, for once in his 
life thought with rapidity, and determined to act with energy and good-will. 
His bitter feelings against his Polish benefactor made him blush with shame, 
and he resolved that the rifle, which he admired so much, should be paid for 
even with interest. 

For about amonth the backwoodsman wandered through the vast woods of 
the Arkansas, hunting with indefatigable zeal, and collecting the results of his 
chase in a small cavern, where he took up his quarters, at no great distance from 
his former location. One night, on returning home heavily loaded with spoils, 
as he stepped up towards a hole in the side of a rock, in which he was about to 
rest himself for the night, an angry growl made him hesitate and drop his bur- 
den. The practised woodsman recognised in the sound the peculiar tones of a) 
or grumbling over abone. It was almost pitch-dark, and yet Ben fired 

y the dim gray light of a few stars; and his shot told. The next instant the 
panther was upon him. ‘The hunter dropped his rifle, and clutched the long 
knife which every Arkansaw borderer carries at his belt. The wounded beast) 
flew to his left shoulder, which it grasped in its teeth with an energy and ferocity, 
that would have proved fatal, had not the long bright blade gained the panther’s 
heart at the same instant. The beast growled, let go its hold, and fell dead. 
For a moment Ben stood erect, proud and glad of his victory ; but the next in-| 
stant he felt a sensation of pain in his shoulder and left arm, which satisfied) 
him that he was dangerously, if not mortally wounded. It had been from a) 
natural feeling that he selected for his new abode a spot within two miles of his) 
log-house ; and thither, after hastily stanching his wounds, it seemed necessary 
that he should attempt to go, though he should die on the way. Fearful that 
faintness might overcome his strength, he immediately proceeded on his journey, 
and in less than an hour was in sight of his home. Since his unfortunate visit) 
to Little Rock, he had not approached it any nearer than the scene of his late 
struggle. When he now stood within the clearing, astonishment rooted him to. 
the ground. Cattle lowed, pigs grunted, a watch-dog barked, and smoke, 
curled from the chimney. From the half-open door streamed the light of the 
blazing logs. Ben paused irresolutely ; his heart beat with a strange and wild 
violence ; but faintness was creeping over him, and mustering courage, he stag- 
gered towards the door, and having reached it, fell insensible within the walls 
of his own log-hut. 

It was some time ere Ben revived, and then his surprise was still greater than 
before. The old Pole and his lovely daughter, with two farm-labourers, stood 
around him. 

“Well, my friend,” said the Pole, while concluding the dressing of his 
wounds, “ you are come sooner than we expected ; but you are right welcome. 
How come you to be in this terrible state?” 

Ben could not reply: his whole faculties were bent upon the lovely being 
who stood, pale and anxious, waiting his recovery. 

« Nay, father,” said Emily Duraski, a faint blush illumining her features, « he 
is not yet strong enough to speak.” 

«“ The rifle !—the rifle!” cried Ben at the same moment; “send your men, 
in search of it;” and in a few rapid words he explained where it would be, 
found. 

Colonel Duraski took note of the directions, and, followed by his two men, 
leading a horse, hurried himself in search of the valuable instrument. Ben and 
Emily were left alone. The latter immediately attended to the sufferer’s wants, 
gave him a strong and refreshing cup of tea, made him a meal so comfortable, 
and tempting, and hurried about with a zeal so ready, that it went to the back 
woodsman’s heart. As he lay on his couch, and gazed upon her as she moved. 
about, her very manner lending a charm to everything, Ben felt that he again 
saw her who alone could make life in the woods joyous ard happy. At length 
she came and seated herself beside him, having ministered to all his wants. 

«« How shall I ever thank you,” said poor Ben, a deep shade of stern sorrow 
settling on his face, “ for all this gentle kindness—I that deserve nothing!” 
“ Say not so,” replied the girl warmly ; “ you deserved all when you saved, 

father from contumely and insult. He was seeking such a farm as this 

n you met him. But, Mr. Ben Smith,” continued Emily in the most be- 
and fascinating manner, while a faint colour again flushed across her, 


™ 
w 
witchi 
face, «I abjure you, in the name of everything that makes me thank you, to 


frank, and tell me why you look so miserable !” 


He had really)! 


| he could. A 


| “My wounds,” began Ben confusedly 
| ©No—you are too much of a man for that,” said the girl gaily. 
upon your speaking the truth.” 

« Lady,” replied Ben gravely, ‘I will. I am well aware I shall merit your 
contempt and scorn. 1 have seen you but twice, Miss Duraski, and the poor 
backwoodsman has dared to love where love is hopeless.” 

* And that is all?” began the lovely Polonaise with a smile ; but, checking 
herself, she said gravely, ‘I thank you for your frankness. I knew, however, 
before you spoke, that you did feel for me some such silly fancy ; and had I not 
‘had some idea that my father entertained a wish—that is, had an idea —that— 
that you might like me—i But she could go no farther, for Ben, giving 
her no time to conclude, seized her hand with a wild stare, so utterly madman- 
like, as to cause very great alarm for an instant to the young lady. 

“Your father had some idea'—I am dreaming—but | am not able to bear 
this suspense. I cannot. Miss Duraski, if your father accepts me as a son-in- 
law, what will be your answer when I put the question to you !” 

She made no reply : her head was bowed down: the rich crimson rushed in 
full tide to her cheeks ; and then, mustering courage, she said, “I believe I 
| should prove an obedient daughter.” 

Ben jumped up: his wounds were forgotten. It was too much for the huge 
\Arkansaw, however. He attempted not to approach his half-betrothed bride ; 
\but after dancing round the room for a minute, burst into a loud and prolonged 
\fit of laughter. A few seconds recalled him to reason; and then, taking the 
fair girl’s hand, he poured forth, in his rough way, such a-,history of his feelings 
for the month previous, as made the Polish beauty alternately smile and weep. 
The borderer’s frank and manly bearing made him rise rapidly in her estimation, 
land when the father returned, they were so deeply engaged in mutual profes- 
sions of esteem, that they noticed not his entrance. Their proximity, and the 
girl’s hand unresistingly held by the young man, spoke volumes. As they were 
‘both taken by surprise, they had presence of mind not to affect concealment. 
| Neither moved. 
| Hollo!” eried the colonel; “ you are a pretty sick man, to be sure—in 
\half an hour to wheedle yourself into my child’s good graces !” 
“Not in half an hour, father,” said Emily, rising and advancing towards 
him. « Recollect, for a month past, you have been showing me the great ad- 
jvantages that would accrue to me by becoming mistress of this homestead ; 
land you see I have been mercenary enough to make sure of it at once.” 
«So, then, all is arranged !” said the colonel with a laugh 
| “ Everything but the day,” exclaimed Ben boldly. . 
| “IT thank Heaven it is so,” said the Polish exile solemnly : “I could wish for 
my child no better fate than to be your wife. I return you your house, and give 
‘lyou the rifle.” 
| You will do neither, my dear sir. I have, I think, earned the hundred dol- 
lars; and as to the farm, | have a particular desire it should come to me as 
‘|your daughter's portion.” 
| ‘The young man was right. He had earned his rifle. A happy and gladsome 
‘tsight were the three that evening—the worthy father, the proud lover, and the 
girl, discovering each moment in her future husband some new trait that made 
|him worthier in her eyes. They were married; and on the occasion of the 
jwedding, everybody remarked with curiosity that the bride wore a short cloak, 
‘lined with a panther’s tawny hide. Various were the surmises ;_ but none knew 
ithat to the original owner of the skin was perhaps owing the present happy 
junion. It was happy. 

In due time Ben was called “ Pa!” at which he laughed until Mrs. Emily 
Smith thought he would never stop. 
, Well,” he said, *‘ my dear wife, I do realise it at least. I am a happ’ 
‘husband, a proud father ; and all, my dear sir,” addressing the Pole, « throu 
our bargain about THE RIFLE.” 


THE DEATH OF ZUMALACARREGUI. 
RY COLONEL LORD HOWDEN, K. ST. F., K. C. 8. 

The siege of Bilbao was undertaken against the will, and strongly expressed 

counsel of Zumalacarregui. He was not only aware of the risk of the enter- 
prise, with the insufficient means at his disposal for attempting it, but he had 
other plans. His plans, however were undervalued, and his counsels were 
slighted, at the courtof the Pretender. The little empty politicians there, 
were dazzled by the idea of possessing an important town, not deeming it their 
‘business to calculate the means by which it was to be obtained ; the incompe- 
jtent military advisers who directed from afar, thought that this bold attempt, 
\proceeding from them, would contrast in bright relief with the hitherto wary and 
\waiting policy of the commander-in-chief ; and the wish, not an unnatural one, 
jof the wandering prince, to find himself for once in comfortable quarters, was 
jnot the least among the motives which decided the operation ‘Though at thie 
Imoment the Christino army was in a state of great discouragement from a long 
jseries of advantages that had been egr- by the Carlists, the funds of the lat- 
iter were entirely exhausted ; and the idea of a forced loan upon the rich in- 
habitants of Bilbao was too seducing to be coldly examined by those little ace 
jquainted with the real difficulties of the war. Zumalacarregui wished to at- 
jtack Victoria, and, profiting by the prestige of his late success, to throw him- 
self on the fertile and virgin ground of the Castiles. This was doubtlessly the 
jright course, but the project was overruled. 
Independently of what thus gave rise to the ambitious aspirations, there was 
‘a personal feeling which had long been busy, either in attempting new and unex- 
pected combinations on the part of the Camarilla, or in mutilating or rendering 
ineffectual those that had been imagined by Zumalacarregui. ‘There was no 
passion, bold or mean, no jealousy, no intrigues, vegetating ever so rankly or 
rifely in the oldest and largest court of Europe, which did not flourish in that 
of Don Carlos. 


insist 


There was not a Christino general more disliked by the hangers-on of Don 
Carlos than Zumalacarregui. They feared him, they respected him, but they 


hated him 

When the Pretender first made his appearance in Navarre, Zumalacarregvi 
was in his favourite retreat of the Amescuas. He was far from insensible to the 
advantage which the presence of the chief actor in the drama might produce, 
\if his personal bearing should be such as to create an enthusiasm for his cause, 
and if those who accompanied him should bring each his personal contingent of 
enlightened advice and honest activity. But with all these hopes, Zumalacar- 


|regui was not without his fears ; his sagacity foresaw what his experience soon 


confirmed, that the royal chief was worse than a nullity, and that the royal suite 
were actively in the way. Lord Bacon says, “ it is the solecism of princes to 
think to command the end, and yet not to endure the means.” Dr Carlos was 
always com ing the end, while his general was left to find the means as 
arge portion of his small army was absorbed in protecting 
the prince, and could rarely be counted on in a combined movement; and th 
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non-combatants, under every denomination of title and rank, drew more rations 
for their consumption than would have sufficed for the support of a large body 
of soldiers. 

Zumalacarregui, ‘personally, was never very enthusiastic in the cause. It is 
true that his feelings had always had a tendency to absolutism, or rather he en- 
tertained the conviction that a strong government was necessary to the happi- 
ness of Spain, and that the greater the unity of that government, the greater 
was its chance of stability, and its power of favourable action; but when he 
left Pamplona to put himself at the head of the insurgent Navarrese, he was in- 
fluenced far more by pique against the existing state of things, than by enthu- 


oe to carry out his majesty’s wishes, and try to take the place by as- 
sault. 

Yruz-Mayor, the head of the Camarilla, loved to humiliate Zumalacarregui, 
and no answer was returned to this letter; but Zumalacarregui was not idle, 
nor did he allow inaction to dispirit still more the minds of his men. He even 
attempted an assault, which failed, with the loss of all those who were ordered 
on this service. Unfortunately for the attacking column, lots were drawn for 
the troops that were to compose it ; and they fell upon a regiment of Navarrese, 
entirely ignorant of the localities, who, getting confused in cross: paths and 
‘lanes at the foot of the walls, were cut off toa man. It was thought that the 


siasm for the new one which he sought to establish. He had been treated both) result of this attack might have been otherwise had it been undertaken by the 
brutally and unjustly by Quesada, at that time inspector of infantry ; and,||Biscayan companies, who knew every inch of the ground. The hour, too, was 
with his active spirit, a condemnation to inactivity was the severest sentence. ill judged, for it was at the beginning of nightfall, when it was just dark enough 


that could be passed upon him. Rest to his unquiet bosom was a hell from| 
which he was determined to emerge ; and, confident in his powers, he seized’ 
the first opportunity which enabled him to bring them into action. | 
The meeting between Zumalacarregui and the prince was respectful, but not. 
warm ; the first was unaccustomed to have any feelings, the second was unac-| 
customed to conceal those he had. The new importation had brought no new! 
ideas, no plans, no accession of science ; above all, no money; at least no more 
than was to be applied to its own wants. Don Carlos was evidently under the 
constraint that a strong mind imposes on a weak one. He saw that the servant! 
was the master, as much in commanding intellect as in actual power. They 
were both uncomfortable ; Zumalacarregui neither flattered the prince, nor his 
chances ; he laid before him his difficulties, almost insuperable in his own opin-| 
ion—for let it be known as a fact, that he always in his heart despaired of the 
ultimate upshot of the war. In conversation phrase, he had made himself tho- 
roughly disagreeable : for he had spoken calmly, coldly, truly—and the hopes 
of an immediate march to Madrid had been rudely shaken. Zumalacarregui 
left the prince’s headquarters with a discouragement and a contempt which he. 
Iwas at no pains to conceal. From that moment he was an object, often of ad- 
muiration, but never of affection ; and it was evident that the effort to esteem 
him was too painful to ensure a continuance of confidence. 
Among those who consider Zumalacarregui solely as the able chief of a devo- 
army, putting aside all the circumstances of political partisanship, there can_ 


to embarrass those who were attempting the assault, without being sufficiently 
so to induce the inhabitants and national guards to retire from the walls. 

On the 15th June 1835, Zumalacarregui proceeded to the palace of Begona, 
not far from the church of the same name, as the best spot for observing the re- 
pairs made, and the additional means of defence raised by the enemy during the 
night. He passed through the middle room on the first story, and, throwing 
open the window, went out on the iron balcony overlooking the town. The 
balls were flying so thick and fast that he desired all those who accompanied 
him to remain within: but, notwithstanding their supplications, he himself re- 
mained leaning on the railing of the balcony, his knees nearly touching the 
ground. The telescope which he used, showing the marksmen in the enemy’s 
works that he was probably a personage of importance, occasioned a general 
discharge from the nearest battery. It was now exactly eight o'clock in the 
morning, and a ball from this discharge struck Zumalacarregui in the wer and 
anterior part of the right leg, on the innerZside, about two inches below the 
iknee. From the position in which he was struck, the ball took a downwards 
direction, ‘and, as no part of the intricate machinery of the knee was injured, 
there was every reason to suppose that no serious consequences could ensue. 

Either from the extreme pain of the wound, or the shock given to the ner- 
\vous system, Zumalacarregui fainted. His secretary, Zaratiegui, and the rest 
lof his staff, picked him up in a state of insensibility, and placed him on a chair. 
‘The surgeon, Grediaga, a man of considerable acquirements, who was then 


be little difference of opinion if that opinion be fairly formed and honestly given. |practising in the sacristy of the church of Begona, which had been converted 
By those who remark upon the comparatively smal! number of his troops, and into an hospital, was immediately sent for, as well as a young English surgeon 
the relatively confined scale of his operations, and who therefore refuse him the \of the name of Burgess, belonging to a small body of cavalry called the “ Ho- 


name of a great general, it must be remembered, that if this principle of apply- 
ing reputation be pushed further in its expression—if military praise and appre- 
ciation are to be awarded strictly according to the size of the theatre and the 
magnitude of the numbers, and not according to the spirit which moves over 
the one and directs the others—by such geometrical logic, our own great hero 
would be deemed immeasurably inferior to the French emperor. 
Zumalacarregui possessed great courage, but he made no show of it. It 
would have been more brilliant if he had had more vanity ; and the ex posure of 


his person was always subservient to some object of utility. He had a com-. 


hensive view of military movements, but he never forgot the peculiar nature, 
of his warfare ; and he never ambitiously allowed himself to be carried away by, 
lans or manaeuvres beyond the exigencies of his position. As an administrator 
in forming reserves, in procuring supplies, in discovering resources, in bringing) 
raw battalions to a state of rough efficiency in the shortest possible time, he was) 
unrivalled ; yet his mind was not cramped by detail, and whenhe descended to! 


ly Squadron,” or the ** Squadron of Legitimacy.” 

This young man, a person of great respectability, and well informed in his 
profession, has been since as grossly as ridiculously accused of having been 
‘bought by the English government to hasten the end of Zumalacarregui, if ever 
|his services enabled him to do so ; and it is still said, and believed by many, 


‘ithat the death of the general was owing to poison put into the bandages with 


which Mr. Burgess first dressed the wound. Ina country like Spain, where 
there is much ignorance and deep prejudice, it does not suffice to laugh to scorn 
accusations of any sort: it is better to meet them seriously, and disprove them 
by afact. Mr. Burgess never dressed Zumalacarregui's leg atall. He spoke 
no Spanish. and while he was endeavouring to make himself understood and to 
learn what had happened, Grediaga arrived and put on the first application. 

On being asked whither he should be carried, Zumalacarregui immediately 
said to Cegama, a town three day’s journey off, situated in a solitary neighbour- 
hood, and entirely unprovided with any thing like comfort, medicines, or pro- 


minute matters, it was because they were really important. He was severe and! fessional assistance ‘The surprise of all was manifest, but the general was too 


inflexible, even taciturn and morose ; yet he was extremely loved by his troops. 
At the time that he was commander-in-chief, commissary-general and treasurer, 
and that all the sums of money, raised or sent, passed through his hands without, 
a check or a receipt, there never was a breath raised against the purity of his, 
moral character. ese certainly are the elements out of which great generals. 
are made; and it is not irrational to think that, under other circumstances, the. 
same man, this Navarrese Guerrillero, far superior as such to the brave but im- 
So Mina, or the active but dull Jauregui, migh: have expanded into a 

uropean hero, and have left a less perishable name. 


When the siege of Bilbao was decided on, Zumalacarregui threw his objec- 


accustomed to be obeyed not to be so in thisimstance. He was placed upon an 
old sofa from which the legs were sawed, and which was carried by eight guides 
of Navarre, with twenty-four others as a reserve. Neither he nor the chief of 
his staff and secretary, Zaratiegui, had a single peseta in their pockets, and he 
received from Mendigana, the paymaster-general, twenty ounces of gold, as a 
jpart of the pay that was due to him. 

The reason which induced Zumalacarregui to go to Cegama, was indeed a 
istrange one, and a fatal one. It was one he never expressed, but which prompted 
this resolution from the very instant that he received his wound. There lived 
in this district a quack of the very lowest capacity, of the name of Petriquillo— 


tions to the winds, and set about it with his constitutional ardour. He arwved |@ man entirely unimbued with the slightest tincture of medical science, but 
before it with fourteen battalions, and a miserable battering-train, composed of |whose chance cures of gunshot wounds during the time of the Army of the Faith 
two twelve-pounders, one six-pounder, two brass four-pounders, two howitzers lin 1822, had astonished and taken possession of the mind of Zumalacarregui. 
and a mortar, and with a great penury of corresponding ammunition. ‘The town He even refused to allow the ball to be extracted at a moment when the opera- 
was garrisoned by a force of four thousand men, well armed, without counting "0" presented no danger, and his only anxiety was to put himself into the hands 


the national guard, and was protected by forty pieces of artillery, mostly of large 
calibre, mounted on different forts thrown up in favourable positions. But what 
was of chief advantage to the besieged, and what almost rendered success hope-. 
less, was the free communication from without kept up by French and English 
vessels of war stationed in the Nervion, ariver that runs alongside the town, and’ 
joins the sea at some seven or eight miles’ distance. | 

Zumalacarregui fixed his head-quarters at a spot called Puente Nuevo, ina 
small straggling village, just at this side of the town of Bilbao, and under one of 
its most fashionable and frequented walks. Eraso had begun the investiture of the! 
place a few days previously, and both these chiefs lodged in a small inn named, 
the Three Sisters. Puente Nuevo was completely commanded by an eminence. 
called the Morro, just outside the gates of Bilbao; but the garrison, either 
from motives of prudence or others, gave the Carlists no inconvenience from 
that point. 

At a short distance to the right ef the Durango road, and on a height imme- 
diately over the town of Bilbao, is a church, called Our Lady of Begona; and 
not far from it is a house, which, from its comparative size and solidity, and 
from its commanding view of the country around, goes by the name of the Pal 
ace. On the second day of the siege, two serious misfortunes befell the besieg- 
ers: eighty of the best muskets they possessed were piled in the portico of the 
church of Be ona, and were all entirely destroyed by a grenade that took them 
horizontally, Killing the two sentinels that were mounting guard over them. 
The same evening the two largest of the guns, already half-worn out, burst. 
from continued firing, just as something like an impression appeared on the spot. 
it was proposed to breach. 


Don Carlos, during this time, was at Durango, a distance of five or six hours, 


lof his own composition. Zumalacarregui suffered extremely during the a. 


of this ignorant adventurer. 

When the party arrived at Durango, Don Carlos sent word that he would next 
morning pay a visit to his wounded chief; the frame of mind of the latter may 
be collected from an exclamation he made on the road, heard by all, and com- 
mented on by many—* Truly this is a happy day for the court of the king!” 

As announced, Don Carlos came, and the following remarkable conversation 
took place :—** Well, ‘Thomas, how could’st thou do so foolish a thing as to get 
wounded!’ (‘The Spanish royal family always use the second person singular.) 
“ Sir, | exposed myself, because it was my duty to do so—besides, I have lived 
long enough, and I am firmly convinced that we shall all have to die in your Ma- 
jesty’s service.” 

«Well, but where dost thou intend going?” «'To Cegama, sir.” “ No, 
don’t go there, it is a long way off; stay here, I'll have thee taken care of.” 
“ Sir, [ have said I would go to Cegama, and to Cegama I will go; your ma- 


‘majesty knows me well enough to be convinced that what I say, I do.” “Oh 


es ! Thomas, that is certain—well, go with God, and take care of thyself.” 
After this interview, Zumalacarregui instantly set off, as if it was a relief to 
him to get out of the atmosphere of the court. Between Durango and 
Bergara he was met by the quack Petriquillo and the cura Zabala. Besides the 
above-mentioned Grediaga, Don Carlos had desired two other nominal physi- 
cians, Gelos and Voloqui, to accompany the general ; but these two men were, 
in fact, as ignorant, and as rash, and as opinionatedas Petriquillo himself. Pe- 
triquillo took off the dressing from the wound ; he made two men rub the pa- 
tient for four hours from the hip to the ankle, with an unctuous substance 
known only to himself. He then put on a bandage dipped in some medicament 


Next morning a violent fever manifested itself. Mr Burgess, frightened at 


Zumalacarregui, seeing the hopelessness of the operation, and, above all, the this treatment, returned to Bilbao, and Zumalacarregu: continued his journey, 


discouragement of the men, sent an express to the prince to say, ‘that he arriving at Cegama on the evening of the 17th. 


would be ovliged infallibly to raise the siege and retire, unless some means were | The surgeon Grediaga still continued, not his services, but his useless advice. 
immediately taken to raise the drooping spirits of his army; that they were As the fever increased, he recommended quiet, diet, and blood-letting. Petri- 


without clothes, without food, and almost without ammunition ; that it was ab- | 


quillo objected to venesection or leeches ; he administered food in large quanti- 


solutely necessary that a sum of money should be procured and sent to him, ‘tes, to support the general's strength, and kept the room full of company to 


that then, as the means of prolonging a siege was out of the question, he would) 


which would enable him to pay the troops a part of what was due tothem; and it up the general’s spirits. 
i 


ve days passed in this way with this treatment, or rather absence of treat 


— 
| 
| 
} 
_ 
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ment, only diversified by various attempts to extract the ball, though the leg.||to secure a momentary cooling breath stolen from the arid sunny reflection 
by the progress of the fever, and the continued application of the knife and! from the opposite white and dazzling walls—humanity, for the time, is steeped 
probe, was swollen to twice its size, and was in a state of the highest cxacerba-, in lethargy—the yawn—the listless vacant stare, seem the only proofs of still 


bation. 

In the middle of the night of ive 23d, a great idea struck Gelos and Petri- 
quillo ; the former was sleeping in the same room with Grediaga, and, fearful) 
lest the latter should prevent its accomplishment, rose stealthily at one o'clock: 
in the morning, proceeded with Petriquillo to the room of the general, and they) 
there together ded extract the ball. 

At daylight, the joy in the house was extreme ; the ball was passed through} 
the hands of every inhabitant m Cegama, and was then despatched i a box to} 
Don Carlos. Petriquillo and Gelos announced, that in fifteen days the general} 
would be at the head of his army before Bilbao. 

At six o'clock, Zumalacarregui began to complain of insupportable thirst, and! 
of pains all through the body ; shortly afterwards, general shiverings came on,| 
with convulsions at times. During an interval between these, he received the! 
last consolations of religion ; for though far from being a bigot, or even a devo-| 
tee, Zumalacarregui respected, and practised reverentially, the religion of his) 
country. At eleven o'clock in the morning of the 24th of June, 1835, he ex-, 
pired. 

On examining the body, it was found that two cuts had been made complete-| 
ly through the calf of the leg in order to get at the ball. ‘Their length was, 
about three inches, and their depth was as great as it could be; for they} 
reached the bone. The whole of the integuments had been divided by Petri-| 
quillo, and the sheets of the bed were one mass of blood. | 

About three hours before the general's death, Petriquillo, unseen, went into} 
the stable, saddled his mule, and departed. 

As the dead chief never possessed the uniform of a general, his body was laid 
out in borrowed garments belonging to the attorney of the place. It was dressed 
ina black coat and black pantaloons, with a white waistcoat, and over the shoulder 
was put the riband of the fifth class of St. Ferdinand, without the star, for he 
never had one. Zumalacarregui had troubled himself little about external de- 
corations ; and his ordinary dress, a black sheep-skin jacket, red overalls, and a’ 
flat scarlet boyna, or cap of the country, which he thought sufficiently good for’ 
his body when living, was deemed unworthy of him when he became dust It 
was an apt type of what had preceded, and what was to follow: the rude ne- 
glected warrior during life—the Duke, the King’s friend, the grandee of Spain 
after death. 

One word about the cruelty of Zumalacarregui. He was cruel, and what is 
about to be said is a reason, but it is not put forth as either an excuse or a justi- 
fication. His cruel*y proceeded from no innate or idiosyncratic ferocity. In a! 
less cruel atmosphere he would have breathed a milder spirit. There is an in- 
difference to life in all Spaniards, which, on one side, prompts to great deeds, 
and, on the other, readily ripens into inhumanity. ‘They care little about their 
own lives, and speedily learn to care still less about the lives of others. In 
this melancholy warfare there was cruelty on all sides ; and, from the execution 
of Santos Ladron, there followed a series of bloody atonements, each producing 
each, which strewed the highways with as many bodies as had fallen in the field 

Though the temptation of straying into any thing like a biography has been 
studiously avoided, there is one anecdote so curious, and not only so explanatory’ 
of what has just been said, but so illustrative of the character of both the man 
and the country, that it will hardly be deemed out of place. 

A young grandee of Spain, the Count of Via- Manuel, had been taken prisoner 
Zumalacarregui was anxious to save his life, though the circumstance of his, 
rank seemed to make his death the more certain, as being a fitter expiation for 
many executions which had lately taken place on the Christino side. Zumala-, 
carregui addressed a letter to Rodil, the commander-in-chief of that army, say-, 
ing that he was anxious to exchange his prisoner for a subaltern officer, and, 
some soldiers that had been lately seized sick in a farm-house, and that he 
awaited the answer. 
hours after, Via-Manuel requested permission to see the general and learn his} 
fate. Zurmalacarregui received him in the room when he was just going to din- 
ner, and, im that oriental style so interwoven in the whole web of Spanish cus-| 
toms, offered him a part of the repast that was before him In ordinary times,) 
this is but a courteous form, and it is rarely accepted ; but Via-Manuel, thinking) 
perhaps of the Arab’s salt, in this Moorish compliment, accepted the invitation,) 
and sat down at the table. ‘They eat, and at the end of dinner an orderly en-| 
tered and gave a letter to the general. It was from Rodil, and contained only! | 
these words—‘ The rebels were shot this morning.” Zumalacarregui, without’ | 


| banners of the Empire !” 


The distance between the armies was short, and, some), 


existing life. 

In a burning hot summer day in the middle of June, while reclining, the ser- 
vant entered the saloon and announced, “« Monsieur le Marchand de Vin !” 
An elderiy-looking veteran stood before me, his upper garment off, his shirt 
sleeves wound up tothe shoulders, displaying sinewy arms marked with seve- 


skit 


| ral sears ; and after placing on the floor his two baskets of wine, he held his 


little cap in one hand, while with the other he trailed out a handkerchief from 
the crown of the scanty head-gear, and rapidly rubbed down his straggling locks 
‘and forehead streaming with perspiration. 

| “A broiling day, sir,” said he, ** and from my long march rather fatiguing.” 
| «© Rest yourself, mon ami, sit down and be refreshed with a glass of your own 
wine.” 

* With a world of pleasure, sir; I once could stand the extreme of heat 
and cold with a light heart, but years of hard service break down the strong- 
est.” 

“ If I judge right, you are one of the many who served under the glorious 


“Tam; these honoured scars will prove it. At the age of nineteen I was 
reared under the soaring wines of the eagles of Napoleon.” 

« Yes,” said I, “he was the greatest man of either ancient or modern 
times.” 

On hearing this, the eye and chest of the veteran seemed to expand, his 
speech and action became animated and rapid, while he fought his battles o'er 


| again ; how they broke the centre and turned the flanks—how they filled the 


fosse with the bodies of the slain, making thus a path across to storm and enter 
the breach ; the groans of the dyimg. the frantic shriek of the assailants, the 
clang of arms, the shout of victory, all seemed to stand before him during his 
vivid description of the carnage of the battle-tield. And while he was taking 
another sip of wine, with all the calculating feelings of my mercantile country, 
L asked him if he received any pension for his wounds? 

« Pensions !" ejaculated the soldier. ** No, Sir ; pensions are rare things in 
France. I had more than my reward ; I gained my laurels in fighting for the 
lasting glory of my country, + Vive la Glowe !—Vive la belle France !" In my 
decline of life I can enter the Hospital des Invalids, and there close my career 
surrounded by my aged companions of war.” 

‘The veteran paused, an expression of seriousness came over his weather- 
beaten countenance,—a look rarely traced on the ever-varying face of a French- 
man. He rose up, and with easy yet impressive gesture he pointed his finger 
to the ceiling, while he spoke thus : * Napoleon followed up a sublime creed, 
that man spoke thus, * There is only one whorulesin heaven; there should be 
only one to rule upon the earth.’ Pointing the finger downwards, he resumed 
his seat. 

I have read the many works written by men of eminence on the life of this 
extraordinary man, -O’Meara, Bourienne, Las Cases, Sir Walter Scott, and 
thougt last, not least, La Duchesse d’Abrantes ; but all these productions, stir- 
ring as they are together, never conveyed to me the high and boundless ambi- 
tious character of the mperor Napoleon, as that which the few impressive 
words which the wine-porter delivered ; —therein was comprised the Alpha and 
Omega —the beginning and the end of Napoleon's aspiring and long irresistible 
career. At his nod the thrones of the earth rose or crumbled into dust —crowns 
became his footstool, his playthings, showing their instability, their pomp and 
grandeur vanishing like a thing of yesterday. 

Under the lofty dome of the Invalids there is now rearing the splendid mar- 
ble tomb of Napoleon, covering the once restless frame of him who never let 
the world be at rest. ‘The aged, shattered veteran daily, hourly, doffs his bon- 
net while passing the resting-place of the honoured and glorious dead. 

I passed in front of the chapel, a sort of gilt latticed barricade protecting the 
jrearing of the monument. Observed the slow step, then the bended knee, of 
an aged warrior ; gazed intently on his haggard features, and discovered the 
outline of the porteur de vin, who tive years previously had brought to me my 
\wine, and gave to me the true character of Napoleon le Grand! 


MARVELS IN MARINE NATURAL HISTORY.—No. Il. 


From the United Service Magaziue. 
The next marvel we are about to meddle with is the far-famed Sea-snake ; 


saying a word, handed the paper to Via Manuel, rose from table, and went out) and he really makes his appearance under such a flood of apparently good and 
of the room. -The unfortunate count was that night placed, aceording to cus-| substantial evidence, that we propose to submit a chronological sketch of its 
Mer village, shot '\advents, and thereby enable the judicious reader to draw his own conclusions. 
is happened in Lecumberri, which was entered shortly afterwards by the|\On the whole, he may be brought to admit that “ there are more things in hea- 
troops of the Queen. On leaving it the following day, two Carlist officers were!/yven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 6 
pinioned and shot through the back, on the very spot where Via Manuel fell || The great Sea-serpent is represented asa fine specimen of his order, and, 
Such was the frightful mode of reciprocal expiation carried on on both sides ; from the earliest descriptions, appears to have been amphibious, the length vary- 
but the writer of this notice has, at least, among those painful recollections, the| ing from ten fathoms to one hundred. ‘Though formerly he was, like a Royal 
consolation of reflecting, that in this, as in other instances more fortunate, he ‘Marine, equally renowned per mare et lerram, our later accounts prove that he 
did ali in his power to save the victims. ‘shows himself on the surface of the ocean in fine weather, where he sometimes 
ove Spain have passec © Pyrenees, it is difficu ot to linger there, even On! resembling a long line of casks, or floats. ‘rom a summation of the seve 
© ¥ Amid dangers and difficulties, and even the horrors of civil war, Spain| testimonies, it is quite clear that he takes precedence of the kraken, the whale, 
eel it, as > § an. ose Who described by Job and Isaiah ; and he shines as such in many most authentic nar- 
have passed their early years there, Spain is like the shining decoration in a ratives, or there is no truth in history. To be sure, those that scared the dis- 
play, which still continues haunting the slumbers of the child that has seen one covery-ships of Alexander were only twenty cubits long; and Diodorus makes 
After e dea oO aN a > ’ n (artos took cor nd oO e army, was borne alive to Alexandria, and there presen to Ptolemy the cond, a 
with Morento for chief of his staff, but the latter exercised all real authority.| mighty great zoologist in his way; but people even then talked of others in 
The Pretender was utterly deficient of every thing like military talent, and from) those parts, of the enormous length of one hundred cubits, on which Diodorus 
the day of Zamalacarregui’s death, his cause was not only hopeless, but felt to!|__with more sincerity than courtesy—remarks that “the relators were looked 
be so by & poets ome = a regained the large portion of occupied) apon to be liars, not only by me, but by every one else.” Livy relates that, in 
territory which they had recently lost. ‘ithe first Punic War, Attilias Regulus was encamped im the alluvial plain be- 
Zumalacarregui, from the Ist of May 1835, to the 11th of June of that year | ‘tween Utica and Carthage ; a site which we, on a personal ipenaatih cannot 
had made upwards of three thousand soldiers and a hundred officers prisoners | accept asa proof of his military capacity. Here a monstrous serpent from the 


He left for all inheritance to his wife and daughters something less than forty 
pounds and four horses. 


THE WINE-PORTER’S GRAPHIC OPINION OF 


NAPOLEON. 
Every visitor to Paris, the unique and fine capital of France, must have ex- 


perienced in the summer day the hot sultry languid feeling which paralyzes 
every effort towards activity, the jalouisies shut closely in on every side so as 


(River Bagrada, close to the Gulf of Tunis, attacked the foraging parties, killed 
‘many soldiers, and spread dismay through the whole Roman army. He was, 
jhowever, conquered at last, and his skin—120 feet in length—sent in triumph 
to Rome, where it was hung up in one of the temples, and continued there till 
ithe Numantine war. Of a similar genus must those snakes have been which 
waited upon Laocoon, to settle accounts for his shying a spear at Sinon’s wooden 
horse ; for though they appear to be rather every-day creatures, as represented 
in the immortal marble which we and Pliny and Virgil have severally studied, 
still the latter personage gives a higher estimate of their umportance than the 


| 
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Rhodian sculptors do. Dryden, not being aware of the value of “ sinuantque 
tmmensa volumine terga”’ to our staid account, jumps over that passage, and 
thus tames the solemnity of the entree :— 

«“ When, dreadful to behold, from sea we spy'd 

Two serpents rank'd abreast, the seas divide, 

And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 

Their flowing crests above the waves they show, 

Their bellies seem to burn the waves below.” 


It may be contended that these are not veritable sea serpents, yet it will not, equalling in the size of its head the whale, in form the serpent. 


'ships, and raises itself up like a mast, and sometimes snaps some of the men 
from the deck.” Bishop Pontoppidan would fain rescue their character from 
ithe charge of eating human flesh: he also had been told of ther snatching men 
out of a boat—* but this,” he adds, “JT will not affirm for a truth, because it is 
not not certain that they are a fish of prey.” Still, notwithstanding so strong a 
certificate, the mass of evidence on this point goes against them ; and mischief 


lof every kind is laid to ther charge. Professor Leems positively asserts that 


* The sea of Finmark generates the snake, or marine serpent, forty paces long, 
This monster 


be denied that they are tarred with the same brush, and must pertain to a simni-| has a manned neck, resembling a horse, a back of a grey colour, the belly incli 


lar caste. Poets may be accused of not being over nice in their natural history. ning to white. 


On the canicular days, when the sea is calm, the marine ser- 


but surely the image in their “frenzied eye” must have had a prototype. Ca-) pent usually comes up, winding into various spirals, of which some are above, 


moens would never have drawn his sublime and awful Spectre of the Cape) others below the water. 


The seamen very much dread this monster; nor, 


looming over the vasty deep, had not a ready-made sea-serpent rolled before his) while he is coming up, do they entrust themselves to the dangers of the deep.” 


imagination. All the more recent versifiers must have known the exploits of | 


But though the appetite and propensities of the great sea snake are still ra- 


Perseus, and his delivering the daughter of Cepheus from a sort of sea snake.| ther questionable, owing perhaps to the dead telling no tales, there isa cloud of 


The choieric Dr. Hook, who doubted everything but his own opinion, thought) testimony to support its aspect and proportions 


he had discovered a hidden meaning in this story : but mark how a plain tale 
puts him down, for it is booked, and that by Pliny, that the virgin was actually 
exposed to the monster, and the spoils of the latter were publicly exhibited in 
the Eternal City many years afterwards. And thus Holland hands out the 
statement: “ M. Scaurus, among other strange and wonderful sights that he ex- 
hibited to the people of Rome, to doe them pleasure in his A°dileship, showed 
openly the bones of that sea-monster, before which ladie Andromeda (by re- 
port) was cast to be devoured ; which were brought to Rome from Joppa. a 
towne in Judea: and they carried in length fortie foot: deeper were the ribs 


That which Captain Lau- 
‘rence de Ferry so valiantly discharged a gun at in 1746, between Trundeim 
and Molde, had a head * which it held more than two feet above the water, re- 
sembling that of a horse. Jt was ofa grayish colour, andthe mouth was quite 
[black and very large. It had black eyes, and a long white mane that hung 
‘down from the neck to ‘he surface of the water. Besides the head and neck, we 
saw seven or eight folds or coils of this snake, which were very thick, and, as 
ifar as we could guess, there was a fathom distance between each fold.” This 
lhippo-campus creature was hardly of the same family with the stoor-worms re- 
jported to the Royal Society, by the late Sir Charles Douglas, in 1769, and 
ipublished in the 60th volume of their Transactions. ‘This intelligent officer, 


than any Indian elephant is high, and the ridge bone a foot and a halfe thicke.” 
Surely this passage ought to have cured the scepticism of old Hook ; and per- 


‘then commanding the Emerald frigate on the coast of Lapland, bestirred him- 


haps it did, for the doubt only appeared among his posthumous papers. Some) /self upon the matter before us, and found there was a general belief in the ex- 


of these creatures were certainly partial to young women; and Cepheus was’ istence of these strange aquatie animals. 
Ariosto, who must be||Cape,” he writes, «the Danish missionary of Porsanger did me the favour close- 


not the only one who knew how to tickle their palates. 


«“ A few days before I left the North 


admitted as an authority in the question, tells us of an orca-marina which the) ly to interrogate the master of a Norwegian vessel, who appeared to me to be 
people of Ebuda, on the west coast of Treland, fed with virgins. But that|/much the most knowing man in bis station I had met with im Lapland, as to those 


rince of Paladins. the ~-!;ous Orlando, took boat to encounter the ravenous /stupendous worms. as they are called. 
| 


feeder of “floundering bulk enormous ;” and by ingeniously dropping an anchor’ 
into his gullet, so that he could not close his mouth, the warrior secured an en-| 


tering port into the orc’s interior, and there flourished the trusty sword, Durin 
dana, to some purpose. 
© Si spinse Orlando innanzi, e se l’immerse 
Con quell’ ancora in gola, e s’ io non fallo, 
Col battello anco ; e |’ancora attacolle 
E nel palato e nella lingua molle.” 
That s’ 10 non fallo is worthy of ore who relates facts only, and is worth a 
Jew's eye to the argument; but lest Ariosto should prove too exciting for a 
entle reader, we will give the stratagem in the more sober words of John 
oole. It is an artifice which stood in good stead to Munchausen; and alj 
sea-officers ought duly to study it in case of emergence :— 
“Near and more near Orlando dauntless rows ; 
Then in his mouth the pond‘rous anchor throws, 
Whose width forbids the horrid jaws to close. 
So miners, while they urge their darkling toil, 
With heedful prop support the crumbling soil. 
His teeth secured, Orlando with a bound 
Leap’d in the yawning gulf, and whirling round 
His trenchant blade, the dark retreat explored, 
And with repeated wounds the monster gored.” 
These virgin-eating serpents of the ocean have not been met with lately, nor 
are we quite sure that any young women are now offered on the coasts. The 


He said, that about six years before, he 
‘had seen three of them at once off Bergen, floating upon the surface of the sea, 
twelve parts of the back of the largest appearing above water; each part being 
in length about six feet, with the intervals of the same length, so that upon the 
whole he judged the animal could not de less than twenty-five fathoms long, 
jand about one in thickness.” 

| It may seem passing strange, that these huge monsters should batten upon 
‘such light diet as star-fish, crabs, squids, and the like: yet we have already 
ishewn that octopods grow large enough to make a reasonable breakfast for a 
leviathan; and herhaps all the cruatacea selected for the animal’s table 
may be equally adapted to his taste and wants it is true that we have not the 
‘exact dimensions of the mollusc thus used up; but we are more fortunate in 
jother instances ‘Thus the recondite Olaus Magnus, and that industrious na- 
ituralist Conrad Gesner assure us, that Norwegian lobsters are found 12 feet 
long and 6 broad ; and that they have been seen to grab men with their terrible 
iclaws, and drag them into the deep to devour them. Surely these must be 
sufficient for the maw of any given or supposable sea-suake ! 

In the year 1777, the celebrated cochineal-hunting botanist, M. de Menon- 
ville, returning from his trip to Guaxaca, fell in with the corpse of either a kra- 
‘ken or a squashed sea-snake ; and without telling us how he ascertained the 
creature's thickness, thus relates the occurrence 

“27th August.—At nine in the morning this day, we fancied we discerned a 
shelf ; a white band thirty toises long (190 feet English), was seen nearly in 
the direction we were sailing. Was this the trunk of some enormous tree, such 
as is sometimes seen in the Gulf of Mexico! Was itsome vessel which had 
capsized ! Round it was seen a number of sharks, and skimming about flocked 


supply of females having thus failed them, they appear to have been driven to 

t up with men; and, therefore, the littoral inhabitants of places frequented 
by them were held in bodily fear. Andreas Valleius, in his map of Iceland for 
1585, shows, among other coast-monsters, a terrific creature blowing water, 
which he describes as the sterpereidur, the arch-enemy of whales ; and truly if 
“longitudinem habet centum cubitorum”’ be right, he is of sufficient size both 
for that object and the swallowing of a fisherman. This must have been of the 
physeter race, the components of which, according to Pliny, rise aloft out of 
the sea like columns, higher than the mastheads of ships. Every one must well 
remember the encounter of Pantagruel’s fleet with one of these, the ships be- 


a variety of sea-fowi, whence I conjectured it to be the carcass of some vast 
‘monster of the sea. The Captain, against my will, as I regretted the loss of so 
|much precious time, steered towards it, and approached it within the distance of 
‘thirty fathoms ; but at a hundred we already distinguished what it was by the 
|putrid smell it exhaled. One single piece of this leviathan appeared to be fifteen 
\fathoms long, besides which were seven or eight continuous but disjunct pieces 
jof from two tothree fathoms in length : the breadth of it was seven fathoms, 
land its thickness, besides about three feet which floated out ofthe water, from 
lsix to seven fathoms. It had been rolling, no doubt, a considerable length of 
time, for it resembled nothing but a hide blown out, mis-shapen, and without trace 


ing drawn up in the order and figure of the Y (upsilon), the letter of Pythago- 
ras, and the form adopted by cranes in their flight: and Rabelais veraciously 
asserts that this creature reared its head as higk as the main-top, and woul4| 
make nothing of taking a ship into its jaws, where it would be no more obstruc- 
tion than a sugar-plum in an ass’s throat. Good reader, can you swallow that ! 

Among the latest of these physeters, or oceanic serpents, having the faculty 
of rising out of the waves, and spouting water like the blowing fishes, is that 
described by Paul Egede, a very respectable author, in his voyage to West 
Greenland, in 1786; when ‘a most hideous sea-monster was seen, which 
reared itself so high above the water, that its head over-topped our mainsail. 
It had along pointed nose, out of which it spouted like a whale. Instead of 


lof any form ; the entrails, floating on the water like the filaments of mollusc, 
extending in net-work the space of eighty feet : many separate parts were seen 
‘about it at the distance of about twenty fathoms from the main piece. We 
clearly distinguished the whole to be rotten flesh, notwithstanding a greasy froth 
of dazzling whiteness floated all around. Some parts of the carcase were of a 
blackish hue, and gore-like : the whole undulated irregularly with the water, 
whence I concluded that the bony frame was dissolved, and that, of course, 
the monster ust have long been dead. But again, to what enormous animal 
could these vast relics have belonged? This is the province of our illustrious 
Pliny (Buffon) to decide, of him to whom is known the whole surprising volume 
of nature’s grand productions.” 


fins, it had great broad flaps like wings ; its body seemed to be grown over with 
shell-work, and its skin very rugged and uneven ; it was shaped like a serpent 
behind, and when it divided into the water, it plunged itself backwards, and 
raised its tail above the water a whole ship-length from its body.” 

Jonas Ramus, in describing the great sea-snake of many folds, which was 
seen by numerous persons at Dramsfiorden, in 1687, is not sufficiently precise as 
to its habits and peculiarities : other naturalists, however. supply data of inter- 
est, insomuch that it being discovered that these enormous amphibii have an in- 
vincible aversion to the smell of caster, seamen are careful to provide them- 
selves with quantities of that drug, to prevent being capsized. To the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the olfactory nerves is united a sight like that of the eagle ; 
and the rejectamenta, which floats upon the surface of the water, is so corrosive 
that it will blister the skin off the wight who tumbles into it. This may be true 
enough, but justice to the subject induces us to add, that we ourselves never 
met with a man thus flayed. 

The Archbishop Olaus Magnus, lib. xxi., speaks of a Norwegian snake 
eighty feet long, but not thicker than a child’s arm—“ longitudine xl. cubito- 
rum, et amplius vix spissitudinem infantis brachii habens.”” There must be 


In our own day, repeated announcements of the appearance of these creatures 
awakened intense interest, and naturalists were sorely pazzled to arrive at con- 
clusions. In June, 1808, the Rev. Donald Maclean, of Eigg Island, while row- 
ing along the coast of Coll, observed an object to windward. « At first view,” 
wrote he to the Wernerian Society, “ it appeared like a small rock ; knowing 
there was no rock in that situation, I fixed my eyes on it close. Then I saw it 
elevated considerably aboved the sea, and, after a slow movement, distinctly 
perceived one of its eyes.’ Alarmed at the unusual appearance and formidable 
magnitude of the creature, Mr. Maclean’s men made for the shore, chased by 
the sea-serpent, which on finding the water shoalen, worked out into the offing 
again. It was a broad-shouldered, huge-headed fellow, each of its eyes as large 
as a plate, and its length was guessed to be from seventy to eighty feet. e 
Revered gentleman does not say whether he rowed away in he direction of 
the sun, a method strongly recommended to those who are trying to escape, as 
the creature cannot deceive them when its head is turned towards that lumin- 
ary. It is also right excellent to know, that if surprised by one of them throw- 
ing a wide circumvallation round your boat, pull not towards apparent channels 
between the hummocks which the coils of his body form ; for in that case the 


some error here, for it would be more of a gigantic stylephorus than a sea ser- 


pent ; and indeed he afterwards describes one of more comely proportions, | 


though still slender : “Those that visit the coast of Norway tells us of a very. 
strange phenomenon, namely, that there is in these seas a snake 200 feet long 
and 20 round, which lives in the hollow of the rocks, and under the cliffs about! 
Bergen, and goes out in the moon-light nights to devour calves, sheep, and) 
swine ; orelse it goes to the sea, and catches star-fish, crabs, &c. It has a 
a mane two feet long ; it is covered with scales and has fiery eyes ; it disturbs 


snake would raise itself up and turn a turtle with the boat. On the contrary, 
‘pull together witha will and give way to the highest part that is visible, and by 
bumping it smartly, the snake will dive like a deep-sea lead. This, according 
‘to Pontoppidan, is the Norwegian practice. 

About four months after Mr. Maclean’s adventure, the dead body of a mon- 
istrous sea-snake was driven on shore on Rothiesholm, in Stronsa, one of the 


Orkney Isles. Jt had been seen lying on some sunken,rocks several days be- 
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“ The fears with which he at firet mspired us having subsided, we were 
able to examine him attentively. | estimate that his length is at least twice 
that of my schoener, that is to say, 130 feet; his head is full 12 or 24; the 
Peer within two-or three feet of the tail ; it was, moreover, provided with; diameter of the body below the neck is not less thon 6 feet ; the _ of oo 

ns, paddles or swimming paws, nearly five feet in length resembling the wing||head is in proportion to that of the body. He is of a blackish colour ; his 
of a goose without feathers. d - . " ear-holes (outes) ate about 12 feet from the extremity of his head. In 

The accounts of this singular creature were well attested, by affidavits before) short, the whole has a terrible look. 
the Justice of the Peace for the county, by men of character aud responsibility ;|| _ ** When he coils hitnself up, he places his tail in such a manner that it 
and the depositions beitig forwarded to Sir Joseph Banks, are preserved in the laids himgin darting forward with great force: he moves in all directions: 
archives of the Royal Society. Sir [vetarted Home, inthe 99th volume of the||‘vith the greatest facility, and astonishing rapidity.” 

Philosophical Transactions, considers it to have beeri a sqralus maximus ; but!) A great sea serpent visited Christiania in 1827, when a reward was vainly 
as he only gained his information at second-hand, his conclusieti may not be in-| offered by the authorities for killing and bringing it i. All the witnesses con- 
controvertible, especially as the sudjert separated before any absolutely correct; curred in stating that the body of the animal, as it appeared in the water, had 
drawing, or detailed description could be obtained. The effigies given with|/4t least ten arched elevations or bends (Jegen), distant from each other about 
Sir Everard’s paper, makes the animal a long-necked, six-legged, fringed-backed,|/20 ells. ‘These hummocks were cach about 9 ell* Jong; so that the whole 
long-tailed, queer-looking fellow. It was dubbed the Halsydrus Pontoppidani. length was estimated at 260 ells. In thickness it appeared equal to a water- 
‘For atime the Norwegian seamen, and no other, were conversant with! butt or hogshead. ‘The colour of the head, which was raised above the surface, 
the appearance and particulars of the several sea-monsters we have cited ;|/W#s either black or very dark. Its passage through the water caused a rushing 
but latterly the case is altered, for the great sea-snake has been boxing about} Bolse ; the bends of its body were in frequent undulatory motion. but no tail 
o i po and terrifying Jonathan’s shore. The Linnwan Society of New oo peer It was seen on the 24th of August, about - in na morning, in 
ngland appointed a committee to collect all the evidence which could be! clear and calm weather, in the Bonnefiord ; and again on the 26th, at seven in 
obtained on the subject ; and it is remarkable that with them, as in Nor-| the morning, when it passed the Lundt and Hoveed islands. This appears to 
way, the principal recorded inquirers were clergymen. ‘Thus the Rev. Wil-| have been of a different family from that which was seen the 21st of Apmil, 1840, 
liath Jenks writes, that the Rev. Abraham Cummings, ** who has been much! in the Gulf of Mexico, by Captain d’Abnour, commander of the Ville de Roche- 
district of Maine, and navigated his own boat] fort ; and of which he made the following statement: — 
among the islands, in the discharge of his duty,” informed him, in June,||** We were running under a light breeze from E N.E., with beautiful we r. 
1809, “ that in Penobscot Bay has been otcasional!y seen within these thirty||In a few hours we distinguished something like a long chain of rocks, falling off 
years, asea-serpent, supposed to be about sixty feet in length, and of the; by agontle inclination at the two extremities, and elevated atthe middle by only 
size ofa sloop’s mast.” Mrs. Cummings, Miss Commings, and Miss Martha! few feet over the level of the sea. Against this object the waves broke softly. 
Spring, who were in Co. at the time Mr. Cummings saw him, judged that!/As we approached, we remarked that its different parts changed their position. 
he was three times the length of the boat, which, by a two-foot rule pro-!'and even their form, and we became perfectly certain that it was not a reef. 
cess, measured exactly twenty-three feet. This specimen was of a bluish | 4 little later we distinguished, by the aid of a telescope. a long chain of enor- 
green tint about the head and neck, and he was well watched during the| mous rings, resembling a number of barrels linked together, and in form very 
approach, passing, and departure. Either that, or one very like it, was seen) like the back of a silk-worm. It was a three-quarter view of the object which 
by a Captain Lillis, in August, 1909; and two years afterwards by a Mr} we had first obtained. As the ship approached these appearances became 
Millar, of one of the islands in Penobseot Bay, who described it “ as big as) more distinct. and we presently saw the extremity of an enormous tail, 
a sloop’s boom, and about sixty or seventy feet long.” Various other wit- longitudinally divided into two sections, white and black. 
to form, __ The tail appeared to wind itself up, and repose on a part of the object itself. 
Then, at the other extremity, we saw a membrane rising to the height of about 
ra ‘two metres from the water, and inclining itself at a considerable angle upon the 
ke Bives hundesé teat lear, @ vail f gap ti ’ Elke h Fi "| Mass (without leaving it, however), and this led me to conjecture that the mon- 
et Jong, were guilty of exaggeration. bikanah Finney, ster before us was provided with an apparatus for the purpose of respiration, 
to be sure, swore that the acquatic animal which he saw in June, 1815, had! like the | Atl z eed ine ite t aay 
a horse-like head of seven or eight feet deep, nod. Ghandi he ancdanal tal ixe the lampreys. At ast we perceive somet ung like an antenna rising from 
: i ga he app | the water, to the great height of nearly eight metres, terminated by a crescent 
be about a hundred or a hundred and twenty feet long, he might have been f at least Gv f aan nts aliens: ‘le As cee sh 
only coquetting ; “for,” says Elkanah, “ f thought he did not discover to! of at least five metres from one extremity to the other. ‘e could no approac 
me his whole length.” “i sufficiently near to acquire any very positive idea as to what we had seen; but 

In studying the evidence given on this occasion, the truth is sometimes| over” ting led us to believe that it was an enormous serpent of at least one hun- 
hampered by want of knowledge ; and, as in the case of the nyniph at Ten} red metres in length. Thus deposes Captain d’Abnour. 

Pound Island, at others by downright and careless ignorance. The Hon-|! 
ourable Lonson Nash, however, one of the before mentioned | Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


fose, was in a half-putrid state, and hosts of sea-fow! were regaling upon it. It 


measured fifty-five feet in length, and about ten in circumference ; and it was 
furnished with a kind of mane, or ridge of bristles, which extended frow the 


sets to like the proper delegate of a learned society, and recounts what he f — ‘ 
himself saw at about 250 yards distance. After describing the creature’s NEWARK rs. NEW YORK. 
form and colour, Lonson, with a tone of scientific accuracy, proceeds ;—|| We went over to Newark yesterday to witness the match at cricket be- 


** His velocity when moving on the surface of the water, I judged was at) tween the New York Cricket Club (who play at Hoboken), and the Newark 
the rate of a mile in about four minutes. When immersed in water his||Club. It came off on the beautifully situated ground near the Chemical 
speed was greater, moving, I should say, at the rate of a mile in two, or at Works, in that pleasant city, and attracted a great crowd of lookers-on from 
most three minutes.’ When moving under water you could often trace him |the surrounding country, all of whom expressed a great deal of interest in 
by the motion of the water on the surface, and from this circumstance | con-||the play. 7 

clude he did not swim deep. He apparently went as straight through the It will be seen that the Newarkers won, with six wickets to go down. 
water as you could draw aline. When he changed his course it diminished) They are, as a club, older and more experienced than their rival association, 
his velocity but little,—the two extremes that were visible appeared ra-| and have two good players, who also belong to the St. George’s (Wheat- 
pidly moving in opposite directions, and when they came parallel they ap-, croft and Bage), among their members. But there was good play on the 
peared not more than a yard apart. With a glass I could not take in, at) part of the New Yorkers, who, with that same perseverance in practice 
one view, the two extremes of the animal that were then visible. I have) Which now characterize them, will, ere long, tell in any match they may 
looked at a vessel at about the same distance, and could distinctly see forty-| make. The bowling of Cuppaidge, and the batting of Clarke, were very 
five feet. If he should be taken, I have no doubt that his length wiil be good, and aided the losers’ score materially. The return match is soon to 
found seventy feet at least, and I should not be surprised if he should be! be played, on the Hoboken ground. 

found one hundred feet long. When I saw him I was standing on an emi-|, We append the score of the day’s play :— 


nence on the sea-shore, elevated about thirty feet above the surface of the | NEW YORK. 
water, and the sea was smooth,” i FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 

There is something we like in the circumstantial details of the Honora-| Bennet, c. Hebden, b. Walker.. 4 c. Greathead, b. Walker........ 0 
able Lonson Nash ; and from the lines he has drawn, we could al wost swear! Elliot, Wheateralt 1 db. 
that his monster is the same with the one which astonished Capt. Henry|| Cuppaidge, leg before wicket, b. 

Holdredge, in June, 1826, which is reported and attested in the Annual) Wheatcroft............e+++. 0 c. Hebden, b. Wheatcroft....... 8 
Register for that year. Still there can be no doubt in the mind of a reason-|| Mott, b. Wheatcroft ........... © ¢. Wheateroft, b. Walker....... 3 
able reader, that larger sea serpents have been fallen in with, as, for in-. Clarke, b. Walker..........-+- 12 1. b. w., b. Wheatcroft......... 7 
stance, that seen off Cape Henry in the summer of 1818, which the captain! East, c. Wheatcroft, b. Walker... 8S b. 4 
of the brig Wilson, of Salem, believed to be about 190 feet in length. This| Auchinleck, b. Walker ........ 2 bd, Walker ...ccececceeeceeeeee 1 
was rather stretched out ; but the assertions of Webber, and Hamilton, and!' Sutton, not out.........see++++ O b. Wheatcroft....ccccseceeseee O 
Holmes, and Mayo bear him through it. Still more the following declara-| Richards, b. Wheatcroft........ 1 OUt. O 
tion, which was drawn up, and attested in the proper form, at Hingham, Holman, leg before wicket, b. 

on the 12th May, 1818, must carry conviction even to the most incredulovs:| Wheatcroft...........+.+00+ 3 bd. Wheatcroft.....ccccceeeseee 2 

**], the undersighed, Joseph Woodward, captain of the Adamant schoon-| Greatorex, b. Wheatcroft....... 14 b. Wheatcroft...sscscseceeeeee O 
er, of Hingham, being on my route from Penobscot to Hingham, steering N.|| Byes 
N. W., and being about ten leagues from the coast, perceived, last Sunday, || _ —_ 
at 2 Pp. m., something on the surface of the water, which seemed to me to. 44008 
be of the size of a large boat. Supposing that it might be part of the wreck NEWARK. 
of a ship, I approached it ; but when 1 was within a few fathoms of it, it) FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 


appeared to my great surprise, and that of my whole crew, that it was a//E. Elverson, b. Cuppaidge...... 0 

monstrous serpent. When I approached nearer, it coiled itself up, instant -|/Walker, c. Auchinleck, b. Cup- 

ly uncoiling itself again, and withdrew with extreme rapidity. On my ap-|| paidge .....scsseececeseseee 6 

proaching again it coiled itself up a second time, and placed itself at the||Beaver, b. 2 Db. Suttons 

distance of sixty feet at most from the bow of the ship. 20 
** I had one of my guns loaded with a cannon-ball and musket-bullets. I)/Hebden, c. East, b. Cuppaidge.. 0 b. Sutton ...esceesccseseecseee O 

fired at the head of the monster; my crew and myself distinctly heard the 

5 

2 

1 


ball and bullets strike against his body, from which they rebounded, as if J. Elverson, run out..........- 
they had struck against a rock. The serpent shook his bead and tail in an Greathead, run out .....eee%eee 
extraordinary manner, and advanced towards the ship with open jaws. JE. Elverson, run out........... 
had caused the cannon to be reloaded, and pointed it at his throat ; but he |Stainsbury, ce. Bennett, b. Cup- 
had come so near that all the crew were seized with terror, and we thought), paidge .....ssssseeeeeceeees 0 
only of getting out of his way; he almost touched the vessel; and had not} Kidd, Weg O 
I tacked as I did, he would certainly have come on board. He dived; but) Byes ssesseeeeeeccseeeeeseeses Gece ceeeceneeeeseeeeerssenene 
d 


Cc. East, b. 


in a moment we saw him appear again, with his head on one side of Wide balls 
vessel and his tail on the other, as if he was going to lift us up and upset||No balls......+seeseeccceesees 

us. However, we did not feel any shock. fie remained five hours near 

us, only going backward and forward. Total 59 17 
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THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 


From the Jast Foreign Quarterly Review. 


It does not occur to the great Coromantee monarch to whom a cunning slave-| 


dealer presents a piachbeck watch in exchange for a string of his sable subjects, 
to stickle at the material or mechanism of the trinket. His highness, although 
ignorant of Dent and Geneva, may have some vague suspicion that better time- 


pieces are producible, and that he is “ selling off” his evony at an “ enormous) ¢xpressly denied in the preface already quoted, which commences with the au- 


The intimate knowledge of American manners, feelings, and tone of conver 
| sation, the frequent use of English words and phrases, invariably well applied, 
| although sometimes misspelt by German printers, and the author's occasional 


| and happy adoption of an English or American idiom, have apparently, and not 
| unnaturally, led some to suppose and assert that these books were originally 
written in English, and that the German version was a translation. This we find 


any for their hospitable reception of a stran- 


sacrifice ;” but other buyers offer no better, and he, therefore, wisely, though) ithor’s thanks to the public of Germ ‘ a : ; 
unwittingly, follows Sancho’s edvice, takes what he can get, and is thankful.| ger who came amongst them, as he says, in veritable Yankee fashion, seeking a 


Verily the good English public represent King Sambo, whilst the authors who 


attempt, through the medium of fiction, to portray the peculiarities of Ameri-| tion of the « Le { | Come * 
: years ago in Philadelphia—but totally altered and reconstructed in its German 


dress—of one short chapter of the ‘Travelling Sketches” that first saw the 


ean life and character, resemble not a little, the wily slave-dealer. Like hin, our 
crafty scribes present their counterfeits to purchasers who have no means of de- 


tecting their value or testing their alloy : like him they receive a fancy price for! “ig ; : tyne | 
F y ‘ yI |\works. ‘The « Travelling Sketches” were all first written in English, but pub- 


metal that is not sterling, although, fortunately for them, accepted as sterling, 
for want of the real material wherewith to compare it. 

Who are the American writers under whose guidance we have humbly adopt- 
‘ed such views as we have of ‘I'ransatlantic life! Passing over at once the most 


‘new market for his produce. With the exception, he proceeds to say, of a por- 


gitimate and the Republican,” publish in English some twenty 


ht inan American newspaper, the whole of his books are original German 


lished in German alone ; the “ Viceroy and the Aristocracy,” perhaps the most 
thoroughly and essentially German, in idiom and construction, of all his works, 


|'was composed, we are told, in English, but printed in the German language 


niable is “ashi ri i as been}; . 
able and accomplished Washington Irving, whoso delightful pon has been| Rare accomplishment, thus to handle with equal facility two of the most dif- 


busier with the Old World than with the New, whose sympathies, social as well 


| ficult languages current in Europe, and to write indifferently in one or the other 


as literary, are strongly European, and whose sketches, graceful and touching)» oks of first-rate ability ; and satisfactory would it be to trace the carcer and 


as they are, can h: he sai illustrate the charac is c 
y are, can hardly be said to illustrate the character of his countrymen—//;jectual education of one thus highly gifted. ‘This we regret our inability 


the foremost worthy that occurs to us—unquestionably the first that would pre- 


-sent himself—is Mr. Fenimore Cooper, the author of the « Pilot,” the American 


Sir Walter. Now we have never begrudged Mr. Cooper the flattering designa- 


ition claimed for him by his nation, so long as the novelist has kept us afloat. As| 


‘a writer of nautical romance, Mr. Cooper demands our highest respect. He 
‘was the founder of the style: he has rarely been equalled in it, certainly never 
surpassed. We cannot say that his sea man@uvres are approved by Napier— 
we believe they are ridiculed by the marines: we care not a rope’s end for his} 
mis-naming of sails and cables; we will even suffer him to steer his frigates in| 
defiance of precedent and possibility. All that is essential to the landsman is| 
found, and in abundance, in his books of the sea : the nautical character which’ 
«unnot be mistaken—the romance of ocean life which cannot fail to charm. His) 
sailors are alive with vigour. You do not doubt for a moment that such men, 
have been and are, and that they live, speak, and act, as the master teaches you.) 
But strange as it may sound to the good believers in the “ Wept of the Wish-| 
ton-wish,” to the gentle and tender mourners of the fate of the “ Last of the, 
Mohicans,” Mr. Cooper resigns all right to the mantle of the Great Magician of 
the North, the moment he forsakes the tarry jacket to wander with rifle and 
moccasined fect beneath the shade of the forest and through the waving her- 
bage of the prairie. Not that he ever did wander—save in print—not that he 
ever did study the denizeus of the backwoods whom he undertakes to depict, 
save in the seclusion of his study, and under the influence of poetic dreams and 
sweet hallucinations. ‘I'he Indians of these American novels, sentimental and 
well-behaved as the Indians of the theatre, are not the savages of nature which 
travellers have found and faithfully described. Trappers and hunters, notorious- 
_ly the wildest and most reckless of the white Americans, rivalling and often sur- 
passing their red associates in ferocity and a spirit of hatred and rebellion to the 
on. are not the mild, heroic, docile creatures whom Mr. Cooper has establish- 
‘ed in the circulating libraries. Mr. Cooper knows that they are not. He acknow- 
ledges as much when he subjects his raw material to the discipline he has been 
accustomed to exercise on shipboard. Without that discipline the dramatis 
_persone would have been too shocking and offensive for the public gaze. But 
the quarter-deck goes somewhat too far into the backwoods, when respect for 
vrank, and for the distinctions of society, is attributed to men who never recog- 
‘nized but to despise such fictitious superiority. What thoughtful reader follow- 
ing Natty Bumpo, Mr. Cooper’s favourite hero, through all his various phases 
of hunter, pioneer, and trapper, can escape the recurring suspicion that Natty, 
dnteresting op he be, had no existence beyond the mind and creative fancy 
of the artist? Either we have been strangely misled by what we have hitherto 
deemed authentic accounts, or the Leatherstocking is no type of a class, no 
reality, but a mere creature of the imagination; more manly and agreeable, but 
not less spurious than the maudlin savages of Chateaubrian. Nurtured in the 
woods, the very child of freedom, with the wide forest before him, and his un- 
erring rifle for his companion, what American hunter ever submitted with the 
laudable patience of friend Bumpo, to imprisonment, the stocks, and fifty simi- 
lar indignities’ What native of half horse, half-alligator state of Kentucky so 
admirably disciplinced as Paul the Beehunter, that well-drilled sergeant of ma- 
rines, anxiously anticipating every beck and nod of the captain! But we can-) 
not afford to dwell further upon the discrepancies of Mr. Cooper ; we have said, 
enough to show, that, although he may be read with amusement, he must be, 
followed with caution, and listened to without implicit faith. Another success-, 
ful writer, Dr. Bird, uses a broad rough pencil, and his delineations have both) 


nature and truth. ‘The productions of Dr. Bird are not generally known in this: 


country, although one of them, almost universally read—we mean “ Nick of) 
the Woods,”—will not easily be forgotten. It contains two characters which,, 
to our thinking, have never been approached by Cooper; Ralph Stackpole, the) 
horse-stealer, and Nick hunself, a Quaker, who, having witnessed the massacre 
of his wife and children by a party of savages, doffs his coat, abjures his creed, 
and becomes the Indians’ most inveterate persecutor. ‘lhe majority of Neale’s 
novels are mere heavy rhapsodies ; Mrs. Clavers’ sketches of settlers’ life are 
pleasing and probably correct as far as they go; Haliburton has handled with 
admirable skill that transatlantic cockney, the Yankee; but Yankees, althoug 


America, constitute in fact but a small fraction of the population of the United 
States, which are inhabited by races of men exhibiting differences of character, 
feelings, and interest, as great as any that exist between Scotchman and Irish- 
man, Sedhiideanan and Londoner. As to the English authors who have laid 
the scene of their novels in America, they are but feeble imitators of Cooper, 
comic caricaturists, or unfair assvilants of a country and people whom they have 
approached with prejudice or with insufficient opportunities for observation and 
Telewest, We confess, that as a class, we do not slightly esteem them. 

It is our present object to introduce to our readers an author little known in 
this country, and whose vivid pictures of America and Americans are, as we 
believe, the most successtul that have yet been penned. During the last dozen 
years there have appeared in Germany a series of tales and sketches of striking 
character, and exhibiting genius of a high order. Strange to say, a’ a peri 
when German, Swedish, and even Russian literature are so generally ransacked, 
by our diligent translators, of their more choice productions, no portion of this’ 
series, with the. exception of a few brief but well-selected fragments in the 

ges of a leading monthly periodical {Blackwood'’s Magazine}, have been as 


yet done into English, at least in England, 


ito do. ‘Iwo years ago we could not have told even the name of this clever 
‘author ; it was dimly guessed at in Germany, but probably was unknown to 
‘any but his publishers and, perhaps, his ow nimmediate circle. It is to-day only 
‘that he discards the shield of anonymous authorship. ‘1 could wish,” he says, 
‘in the preface above cited, “ to continue, in humble imitation of the great Wal- 
ter Scott, Washington Irving, and others, anonymously to contribute my mite 
‘to the fund of literature, but I yield to the well-founded entreatries of my pub- 
ilishers, who fear the piracy that might be facilitated by further concealment.” 
|And accordingly, he signs himself Charles Sealsfield, but denies us, what we 
would gladly have received, further information concerning his career since and 
‘previously to his taking up the pen. ‘Thus we remain in ignorance, save through 
‘indirect channels, of the circumstances under which he acquired his vast fund 
‘of information and his thorough knowledge of the German tongue. Regarding 
\his country, our data are rather more positive, for we have seen a letter from 
lone of his various publishers, in which he is styled a ‘ North American, long 
resident in Switzerland.” Of the latter country we know that he is at present an 
‘inhabitant. We have also been told by a respectable German, professing to be 
‘personally acquainted with Mr. Sealsfield, that that gentleman has been a plan- 
‘ter in Louisiana, the scene of some of his books ; and the same authority ex- 
\pressed his belief that he was not an American by birth, but a native of an Eng- 
lish sea-port town. We would fain claim a man of his talents for a country- 
man, but the disfavour and dislike shown in various parts of his works to Eng- 
lish character and institutions, forbid the supposition, and compel us to reject 
ithe information. 

| In Germany, still more than in England, owing to the prodigious number of 
books annually pubhshed, readers find it necessary to be guided in their choice 
by the names of authors and publishers, and the opinions of reviewers, and, the 
jart of puffery being less extensively developed and ingeniously practised there 
than here, they are enabled to do so with less risk of deception. Published 
anonymously, Mr. Sealsfield’s first work attracted comparatively little notice, 
‘until subsequent productions of the same skilful pen forcibly drew attention to 
the writings of a man who had struck out for himself a new path in German h- 
lterature. But his second book, the « Travelling Sketches,” was too remarkable 
ifor freshness, character, and vivacity of style to pass even partially unnoticed, 
‘aud all the best reviewers were at once loud in its praise. 

| Wearisomely didactic or childishly trifling as, with some few honourable ex- 
‘ceptions, the present race of German fiction writers unquestionably are, there 
lis little to astonish in the favourable reception which the two little vol- 
‘umes of ‘ Travelling Sketches’ found at the hands of the German public. 
[From the dull mass their fresh and sparkling pages stood out in bright 
relief, like flowers amongst faggots, and were, in truth, water to the thirsty 
lsoul. A certain novelty of form also had its charm. Not aspiring to the 
dignity of a regular novel, the +Sketches’ consist of a series of short 
\pers, traversed by a slight connecting thread, growing thicker and bind- 
jing them closer as the book advances. The plot, if it can be styled one, is most 
inartificial. A young Virginian bachele r of aristocratic tendencies—for America 
‘that is to say— has left his plantation in care of an overseer, and been on a 
tour to the northern states of the union, hoping to bring back a fair and amia- 
ble helpmate to cheer his solitude on the thinly-peopled banks of the Red 
River. After more than one disappointment, he has attached himself to a New 
| York coquette, on whom he has long danced attendance, not without encour- 
‘agement, but without positive acceptance. At the moment ef anticipated suc- 


‘cess, our anthor takes up his history, and shows poor Howard jilted by the 
young lady for a man twice his age, but four times as wealthy. Disgusted and 
heart-sore, he leaves New York in company with his friend Richards. ‘Their 
journey is the pretext for introducing more portraiture of American life and 
imanners ; Yankee traders, Alabama orators, the fun and frolic of a backwoods 
election ; all traced with a free pen, and with a naivete and slyness of humour 
that often reminds us of Washington Irving. Atthe house of Richards, the 
jsusceptible Howard again falls half in love, but he has arrived rather too late, 
jand the object of his flame departs as the affianced of Ralph Doughby, a mad 
/Kentuckian, who cuts an important figure in the continuation of the * Sketches.’ 
‘Soon afterwards Howard overhears part of a conversation between Richards and 
his wife, a smart young lady from the Yankee capital of Boston. It serves to 
inform him that his last eourtship has purposely been embarrassed and impeded. 
‘Richards is his debtor for a sum of eight thousand dollars, and he, and especial- 
ily Mrs. Richards, feared that on the oceasion of his marriage with a lady who 
although pretty, was portionless, he might have need of the money. These 
lslight incidents give opportunities for the display of much character. 
Crossed in his loves, and deceived by his friend. it is in no good humour that 
‘Howard goes on board a Red River steamer to return home. On the boat he 
falls in with a Creole family, a father and two daughters whose lands are with- 
jin a few hours’ steaming of his own—near neighbours in Louisiana. Monsieur 
‘Menou succeeds, in spite of his young fellow-planter’s irritated and inaccessi- 
ible mode, in striking up an acquaintance. An extract or two will best give an 
idea of the easy natural manner in which Mr. Sealsfield places before the reader 
his pictures of American scenery, feelings, and modes of life. The steamer 
stops to take in firing. 

«+ Monsieur, voila votre.’ said the Creole pointing to the shore. I looked 
through the window and saw that he was right. Whilst chattering with the 


|jyoung ladies, hours and qiles had passed almost unperceived, During my ab- 
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sence, my overseer has established a wood-store for steamers. One improve- 
ment, at least, And there is Mr. Bleaks in person. The Creole seems dis- 
posed to accompany me to the house. I cannot prevent it, but hope he will 
not be so exceedingly kind. Nothing more terrible than such a visit when one 
has been for years absent from house and home. The lares and penates of a 
bachelor are the most careless of all deities. 

««¢ Mister Bleaks,’ said I, approaching that worthy, who, in his red flannel) 
shirt, calico inexpressibles, and straw hat, did not appear to trouble himself, 
much about the arrival of his employer ; ‘ will you be so good as to have the gig 
and luggage brought on shore ?” 

«+Ah, Mr. Howard,’ said the man, ‘is it you’ Didn't expect you so 


” 


« « Nevertheless, I trust | am not unwelcome,’ replied I, a little displeased at| 
his thorough Pennsylvanian dryness. 

«+ You've surely not conie alone !’ continued he in the same tone. ¢ Are) 
you ? said he, measuring me with a side-glance. * Thought you'd have brought 
us a dozen blackies; we want them.’ 

« « Est-il permis, monsieur? said the Creole, taking my hand and pointing 
to the house. 

« « And the steamer!” said I, in atone that would have told any one only 
moderately versed in physiognomy or psychology, that his presence was really 
superfluous. 

+ «Oh, that will keep,’ replied he, smiling. What could I do! I was fain 
to take the strange creature to my house, unwillingly though I did it. It wasa 
frightful spectacle, an abomination of desolation. Everything looked so decay- 
ing, so neglected and spoiled,—far worse than I had anticipated. Of the gar- 
den fence but a few fragments remained, and the pigs were routing in the part-| 
erres. And the house! God help-me! Not a pane in the windows ; the 
frames stuffed with old rags, remnants of men’s breeches and women’s gowns. | 
I could not expect to find groves of orange and citron trees; I had not planted, 
them; but this !—no ; it was really too bad. Every picture that is not a fres-| 
co must have its shady side, but here all was shade—night. Nota creature to’ 
be seen as we wind our way through the mouldering tree-trunks that encumber 
the ground. At last we stumble upon something living; a trio of black mon-, 
sters wallowing in the mud, with Marius and Sylla ; halfa shirt on their bodies, 
and dirty as only the children of men can be. The apes stare at us with their, 
rolling eyes, and then gallop away behind the house. * * * In-doors, in-, 
stead of sofas and chairs, the drawing room was piled with Mexican cotton seed ;) 
in one corner old blankets, in another a washing-tub. The other rooms were in) 
still worse plight ; Bangor, the negro, had established himself in my sleeping! 
apartments, whence the mosquito-curtains had disappeared, having probably, 
been found useful by Mrs. Bleaks. Heartily disgusted, I hurried from this scene, 
of disorder.” 

Monsieur Menou proposes that Howard should accompany him home for a, 
time, and offers to send his son to set things to rights. Howard thoughtlessly} 
accepts, and is returning to the steamer, when his five-and-twenty negroes come 
howling about him and exhibit their backs, scarred and cut by the whip. 
Shocked and indignant, he retracts his over-hasty acceptance of the Creole’s| 
invitation, resolves to remain where he is and to see justice done to the ill-ireated, 
negroes. The steamerhas departed, when, to his great surprise and annoy-| 
ance, he finds M. M. Menou again at his elbow. ‘The officious but kind-hearted) 
man insists on remaining to give him his advice and assistance. | 

“My poor negroes and negresses wept and laughed for joy ; the children, 
hung about their parents ; all eyes were fixed upon me with an expectant gaze | 
I ordered them to go to their huts, whence I would send for them as I wanted) 
them. 

« Damn the blackies !’ cried Mr. Bleaks, as they walked awa; : ‘it’s long 
since they tasted the whip.’ | 

“I did not answer, but, signing to him to leave me, desired old Sybil to call. 
Beppo and Mirza. 

‘* ¢ This looks like a examination,’ snarled the overseer. ‘ If so, I shall be! 
present.’ 

« + None of your impudence, Mr. Bleaks,’ said I. ‘ ‘Take yourself off, and 
wait my orders.’ 

« « And none of your fine airs,’ retorted he. ‘ We are in a free country, and) 
you ‘ve no nigger before you.’ 

“This was too insolent. ‘Mr. Bleaks,’ said I, with as much coolness as I, 
could command, ‘I discharge you from my employment. Your engagement 
is till the first of July. You shall be paid up to that date.’ 

««¢ Not a foot will I set over the threshold till I have received my salary,| 
and expenses, and advances,’ replied the man drily. 

« « Bring me your accounts,’ cried I. My blood began to boil. ‘The manj 
called through the window to his wife, who came in. They exchanged a few 
words, and she went away. I had just opened my trunk and glanced over some, 
letters and receipts when she re-appeared with the account-books, and took her) 
station with arms akimbo in the middle of the floor. Her husband walked very; 
leisurely into the next room, fetched a couple of chairs, and the pair seated 
themselves. ‘Truly our beloved liberty has much that is cursedly disagreea- 
ble.” 

Long absent from home, and inattentive to his affairs, Howard does not even. 
attempt to detect numerous wilful errors in the books of his overseer, who ac-! 
counts to him but for a small portion of the real produce of the plantation. The 
Creole steps in to the rescue, and Bleaks, convicted of fraud, is kept prisoner 
in his house till he can be transferred to the custody of the authorities. 

« « But, my dear Mr. Menou,’ said I, as we sat at dinner and he uncorked a 
second bottle of some excellent chambertin, which the worthy man had not for-' 
gotten to bring on shore with him, ‘ whence comes it that you show me such’ 
unmerited sympathy 

«« Ah!” replied he, half-smiling, half-serious ; ‘you citizen aristocrats, in 

our proud, still, republican egotism, may have difficulty to understand that.) 
You think only of yourselves, and look down upon us Creoles and upon the 
rest of the world as beings of an inferior race. We do not forget ourselves,| 
but we also think of our neighbours. Your affairs, both of the heart and as 
regards your temporal goods, are well known to me, and you see that I make a 
good use of the knowledge.’ | 

‘*T pressed his hand heartily, and in silence. | 

««« We are not particularly fond of you northern gentlemen,’ continued he, 
‘but’you are en exception. You have a dash of the French efourderic, and a) 
good deal of our generosity.’ 

« T could not help smiling at this sketch of my character. 


“The next morning brought young Menou, an active, sensible youth of 


his care, and that evening his father and myself went on board the ‘ Ploughboy” 
steamer. 

“The good Creole had behaved to me like a Christian. When the boat 
stopped before the house of the justice of the peace, who was just going to bed, 
and I went on shore to explain the reasons of my application for Mr. Bleak’s 
arrest, the worthy functionary accosted me with this naire confession :-— 

“¢T saw it all, my dear Mr. Howard,’ said he, ‘as clear as sun-light; saw 
every bale that they stole from you, or tried to steal.’ 

«« But, in Heaven’s name man!’ I exclaimed,‘ Why did you let it go on?” 
««* No business of mine, friend,’ was his dry reply. 

«“ «You might, at any rate, have informed my lawyer.’ 

« «No business of mine,’ was againthe answer; and then fixing his eyes hard 
upon me, he began a sort of lecture for which I was totally unprepared. +‘ Yes, 
ves,’ he said, pushing his night-cap over his left ear, ‘you young gentlemen 
come out of the north with your dozen blackies, hand over your couple of thou- 
sand dollars to the county, and then fancy you have nothing to do but to play 
the absentee, and that youshonour us greatly by allowing us to collect your dol- 
lars and bank-notes and send them to you to spend in the country. I could al- 
most be sorry, Mr. Howard, that you didn't come six months later.’ 

«And so leave the rogue time to make off with his booty.’ 

«“« He had worked for it. at any rate, and has wife and children, and has been 
useful to the county and the country.’ 

«The devil !’ cried I. ‘ For a justice of the peace, you have certainly a sin- 
gular code.’ 

«Made neither by Bony nor Livingston,’ replied the man earnestly, ‘ but 
not the less patriotic.’” 

Doubtless, no untrue or over-coloured picture of the state of feeling in the 
more newly-settled districts of America, on a point of vital importance. Such 
opinions, in spite of their abstract immorality, must find many proselytes in 
countries to whose prosperity and progress the principle of absenteeism, once 
introduced and acted upon, would be certain destruction. Howard digests 
Squire Turnip’s reproof as best he may, and continues his journey to the Menou 
plantation. ‘There he falls in with Santa Anna, then in exile in consequence of 
one of the frequently occurring Mexican revolutions. An accident at a noctur- 
nal hunting party is the means of revealing to Howard, what he had previously 
in no way suspected. that he is an object of affectionate interest to Menou’s 
younger daughter. ‘The love passages are naturally and delicately treated, and 
the book concludes with a journey to New Orleans, and the marrage of How- 
ard and Louise Menou. 

After the lapse of nearly two years, and the publication of two books on other 
subjects, Mr. Sealsfield again brought upon the scene the personages of his 
‘ Travelling Sketches.’ This was done in the third volume of the ‘ Lebensbil- 
der,’ which also bears the second title of ‘ Ralph Doughby’s Wedding Trip.’ 
In opposition to what is too often the case in continuations, this volume is, if 
anything, superior to the preceding ones. The personages are more numerous, 
ithe incidents more striking. the texture less slight ; more pains have obviously 
{been taken, and greater finish has been given, but without detriment to freshness. 
The scene of nearly the whole volume, as compendious as the two of ‘ Travel- 
ling Sketches,’ passes on board Mississippi and Red River steamboats : but, 


riety in their performance. Mr. Sealsfield takesup Howard exactly where he 
‘left him, on his wedding-day, when, in company with his bride and her friends, 
land with Richards, whom he has met in New Orleans and forgiven, he sets out 
for the Red River. A graphic description is given of the company on board the 
steamboat. 

“ Truly the night-piece was no bad one. On the boundary line between quar- 
iter-deck and the fore-castle, at equal distance from stem to stern, stood a group 


‘of men of such varied and strange appearance as it would be useless to seek in 


jany other country than America. Every western state and territory had, as it 


|seemed, sent its contingent to our steamer. Suckers from Illinois and Badgers 


‘from the lead mines of Missouri; Wolverines from Michigan and Buckeyes 
jfrom Ohio ; Redhorses from old Kentuck and Hunters from Oregon, stood in 
strange medley before us, and in garbs which, seen by the torch-light, lenta 
\sort of antediluvianaspect to their gigantic forms. One had a hunting shirt of 
‘blue and white-striped calico, giving to its wearer, on account of his extraordi- 
inary breadth of shoulder, the appearance of a wandering feather-bed ; another 
was distinguished by anew straw-hat, which lcoked about as well above his 
bronzed countenance as their Chinese roofs do upon our summer-houses. Win- 
nebago wampum belts and Cherokee moccasins, doublets of fanned and untan- 
ned deer-hide, New York coats, and red and blue jackets, composed altogether 
a sample of our national costume than which nothing couid be more pic- 
turesque. In the centre of the crowd stood a person bearing no bad resemblance 
to Master Reynard when he crept out of his earth and saw the merry hunters 
filing joyously past him ; a truly interesting Yankee specimen, with his look of 
earnest rebuke, his forehead plaited into innumerable wrinkles, his sparkling red- 
igrey eye apparently fixed but yet continually rolling, now glancing at the back- 
woodsmen, and then at his boxes of goods ; his lips tightly compressed, his 
whole attitude rendering it doubtful whether he was about to preach, or sing, or 
play the schoolmaster. The man might be thirty years of age, but was dry as 
leather ; he had a roll of chewing-tobacco in one hand, and in the othera bunch 
of silk ribands, abstracted apparently, from a chest that stood before him, half 
open, and diclosing the motley articles of a pedlar’s trade. Beside this chest 
|were two others, and near one of these lay a howling negro, scratching by turns 
his right shoulder and his left foot, but according to all appearance still in no 
danger of departing this life. ‘The Yankee raised his hand, and motioned to 
the noisy black to be silent, and as he did so his countenance assumed that stiff 
earnest, and pet cunning expression which betrays these double-distilling He- 
brews, and serves asa warning to these southlanders whose good dollars 
they are plotting to obtain, in a quasi-legal manner, in barter for their northern 
equivalents.” 

The scene of which this is the opening is richly comic, and as as any 
part of ‘Sam Slick.’ The negro is a decoy-duck, bribed by the Yankee pedlar 
to exhibit in his own person, the miraculous effects of a certain Palmyra oint- 
ment, which wonder-working remedy is speedily in demand t the back- 
woodsmen. The discovery of its real ingredients, and of the bad quality of 
many.other of the pedlar’s wares, his punishment, their destruction, but, above 
all, his puffing address in their praise, and flattery of the buyers, make up a 
most diverting and characteristic chapter. Ralph Doughby now comes upon 
the scene. He is the type of the Kentuckian, impetuous, reckless, .warm- 
hearted ; risking his neck for the pleasure of doing so, giving pain to no one 
intentionally, but to many through thoughtlessness, a hod drinker but no drunk. 
ard, a violent democrat, but nevertheless possessing some of the instincts and 


twenty. ‘The day passed in an inspection of the plantation, and in a few hours; 
the young man had acquired my 


confidence. I recommended my people to,idrowned when coming on board, and after shifting his clothes and 


feelings of a gentleman. His entree en scene is quite in character ; he gets half- 
swallowing a 


notwithstanding the narrow stage whereon the actors move, there is infinite va- - 
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tumbler of toddy, sits down with his friends Howard and Richards to tell them 


Miscellaneous ‘Articles. 


his misfortunes. He has been sent to the right about by his lady love, a stiff 


chilly, Yankee damsel, on account of certam wild exploits of which he was 


guilty whilst accompanying her and her father to New York. He describes his 
adventures during the journey, amongst others a steamboat race, which he pro- 
moted, in spite of the terrors and entreaties of his intended bride and father-in- 
law, and which was near terminating in bursting of boilers—a common catas- 
trophe on American rivers. ‘The account of the race is perfect in its way. 
We would willingly extract it, but it is too long, and too good to mutilate. 


Doughby’s account of courtship in Kentucky, and of the causes and manner 


of his emigration, may serve to give a notion of the Kentucky style of nar- 
rative : 

“ « Had just returned from the Seminole war, and was eighteen years old, 
when I became acquainted with Peggy, a darling little thing, as delicate as fresh 
butter and as sweet 2s honey It was corn-husking time, and | told her about 
the Indian war, and how we had bivouacked and the rest of it, and she listen- 
ed to it all, and in less than a fortnight I was in love overhead and ears. Was, 
as I said, just eighteen—she sixteen. For her sake I could have whipped a 
whole wigwam full of Seminoles, that could I, by jingo ! Several months pass- 
ed, and I thought I was getting on well with her, and kept sneakin’ about her 
like a wolf round a flock of sheep, or a sentry round the watch-fire when we 
were out against the Indians, but she said neither no nor yes, One evening 
however, she said to me, 

« « Ralph,’ says she, ‘ vou are really a deal too wild.’ 

« « What !’ cried I, * Peggy, I too wild ! you should see old Hickory, that’s 
the man you may call wild.’ 

«« Ralph,’ says she, ‘ indeed you are too wild, rough as a bear, and you 
drink too much whiskey !’ 


THE CARNIVAL AT PARMA. 

Enter: the stage has been joined to the pit, so as to form an immense danc- 
ing hall. This ducal theatre erected by the royal munificence of the reigning 
duchess, Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria, empress of France, is wider 
than the Italian opera house in London. It is all glittering with marble and gold, 
glaring and blazing with ten thousand tapers flashing and dazzling like the pa- 
lace of the sun. The moment you enter, you are absorbed and engulphed by 
the crowd—a mere drop in a vast ocean of life. Whoever ventures into this 
| place is understood to forfeit the use of his legs, of his arms, of his free will. 
|| The crowd is divided into two vast currents, the one ascending, the other de- 
\|scending ; with the one you must ebb, with the other flow. It takes three or 
four hours for an able-bodied man to make the tour of the hall, borne by the 
jjtide. A steamer of four hundred horse power would not be able to stem it. If 
‘you only come here as a spectator, and if a thronged place is not too much to 
your taste, you will do well to go and take your seat by the side of that fair 
young countess, whom you see there behind a screen in her box on the ground 
tloor, almost on a level with the pit, and close upon the sorely beset entrance. 
Who that same lovely countess may be, you shall learn by-and bye. Mean- 
while thank your stars, and make yourself at home with her. You need no in- 
troduction, in carnival. The boxes, six tiers of which encompass the whole 
\building, offer a secure haven from the tempest that is roaring beneath. Females 
of rank and education are understood, many dutiful daughters and wives so- 
lemnly promise their respective parents and consorts, never to set their foot on 
the heated pit-boards. In those tranquil recesses, secure against all profane in- 
jtrusion, they sit, like so many Madonnas in their shrines, in all the glory of their 
icharms, stared at, bowed at, fired at by a thousand eye-glasses, and, in their 


pis Monongahela, Peggy, genuine Monongahela, and why should I not drink’ |turn, courtseying, coquetting, tittering, and waving their fans—those telegraphic 
it since God lets it grow! Peggy,’ says I, * genuine Monongahela, and all paid) |-onyeyers of female intelligence. Every box door is wide open. Strangers 


for, owe no man a cent; have got six niggers, as stout niggers as you'll find in, 


trifle over, and if you'll say the word we'll be man and wife.’ 
« « Ralph,’ says she. « you are quite too wild, drink too much ; will see about 


« T was obliged to do her willand wait the eight days, as restless as if I had 


Spanish pepper rubbed into me, and when they were past [ went down 


to Peggy’s house, and whom do you think I found there? Asa Dumbling, sit- 


ting arm-in-arm with Peggy before the kitchen-fire, and when he saw me he, 
laughed in my face, and Peggy laughed too. I had halfa mind to leather him, 
by way of a wedding present. I couldn’t get her out of my head for ever so) 


long, but at last my brother said to me, 

“ «Let the girl be, Ralph,’ said he, ‘if she meant to have you, she) 
wouldn’t let Asa come sparking about her, she’s only making a fool of you.’ | 

« AndI thought to myself, Joe’s right about that. And so says Joe, 

«+ Ralph,’ says he, * you'd be doing a better thingif you made your niggers, 
knock up a flat-boat ; you’ve a couple of hundred casks of meal, and Indian) 
corn, and hams, and cider, and apples; the articles will fetch good prices in} 
Louisiana.’ | 

«Hallo, Joe,’ says I, ‘reckon that’s a good notion : the Cumberland’s rising, 
and I'll be off ; old Kentuck is reg’lar spoilt for me ; will down the Mississippi, 
and see what the folks doin Louisiana.’ No sooner said than done. Of boards: 
and beams [| had plenty ; in three weeks I had knocked up a flat-boat, as solid 
as ever floated. Loaded my two hundied casks of flour, a few hundred hams, | 
maize, cider, and the rest of it ; took my half-dozen niggers and a couple of 
horses, which neighbour Snapper let me have on commission, and down the 
Cumberland into the Obio and the slimy Mississip. a thousand miles or more.’ 
Fine trees, beautiful bottoms, capital soil, thought I ; but too much water, too 
low for you, Doughby, you like dry land. But when I got down to Natchez and 
the Walnut-hills, and again saw something like mountains, it pleased me_bet-| 
ter. At Natchez I got rid of a hundred casks and as many hams, at Wood-| 
ville of the rest of my cargo, and the boat into the bargain ; looked about in’ 
the neighborhood and found a bit of land that just suited ; two thousand acres, 
five dollars an acre, five years term. Hallo, Ralph, thought I, that’s the thing 
for you. ‘l'wo thousand dollars a year to pay—the devil’s in it if you can’t ma-, 
nage that. So I struck the bargain, gave a thousand dollars down, and went 
back to Cumberland river with the Louisville steamer; built another flat-boat,) 
and put on it the rest of my plunder and as much meal as I coula get, and al 
dozen horses which I afterwards sold at famous prices, and went down again to] 


Woodville, and built, 2nd cleared, and planted, and soon forgot the Pollys and | 


Peggeys, all the rest of them. And now, there I am, and well established.’ | 

« And well established he was, as any man on the Mississippi, and the eight} 
years he had spent there did him honour. His six negroes had increased to, 
more than forty, his wilderness had become a respectable plantation, his cotton} 
was sought after ; not only was his land free of debt, but he had already a hand- 
some sum in the planter’s bank, and sent off every year his hundred and fifty 
bales prime cotton.’ 

The madcap Doughby runs away, after a few hours’ acquaintance, with How-. 
ard’s sister-in-law, who prefers him a sickly, yellow-visaged Creole, to whom, 
her father has promised her, and to whom, greatly against her will, she is about, 


: never seen before, never afterwards to be seen, are entitled, masked or unmasked, 
old Kentuck, and a thousand dollars cash besides, that my father left me, and @ to call. Every box is a kind of diminutive drawing-room, in which every lady 
| holds a universal levee. Behind every box is a room ten feet by eight, with 
ys , : lags |tiny sofas, and a tiny table on which all the luxuries of Italian confectionary are 
it in eight days, will think about it, and you may come and ask me in eight days,) 


and no sooner.’ 


lhospitably spread. You find there the rich sponge-cake, the nun‘’s own sweet- 
|meats, and the more fashionable maringue, with, perhaps, a couple of bottles of 
|Vino d’ Asti, a sparkling wine, far more palatable, and not less racy and piquant, 
ithan the choicest champagne. At last, however, want of air and exercise, ennui, 
curiosity, the excitement of the enrapturing strains of the orchestra, and, above 
jall, the artful insinuations of flattering cavaliers, and the irresistible force of ex- 
‘ample, have power to shake the determination even of the most reserved prude, 
‘and they allow themselves to be tempted, persuaded, and almost carried away 
iby storm, but only for a few seconds, into the hall. Once launched into the surg- 
ling eddies of that mare magnum, willing or unwilling, they are forced away by 
lthe stream, and their mammas are lucky enough if they can get them back again 
safe and sound, though a little the worse for ruimpling and tumbling, by daylight. 
|For it is a fact, for which I shall by no means presume to account, that ladies, 
‘even the most gentle and delicate, are, in Italy—and if in Italy alone, let the 
lcrush-room testify—desperately fond of a squecze. A mighty squeeze to be 
sure is here. Your eyes grow dizzy and acheas you look down upon the swarm 
ing arena The whole house is reeling and quaking, throbbing and panting, 
with the frantic joy of that giddy carousal. ‘The harsh sound of thousands of 
voices, the shrill, Punch-like crowing and squeaking of the coucous ; the hide- 
ous charivari of mock pipers and fiddlers ; and swelling over all, the full strokes 
of a military band; with the occasional rolling and clattering of the iron- 
wheeled chariot of the Montagnes Russes ; all this comes to your ears blended 
in a wild appalling clamour resembling the roar of a hurricane. —The Blackgown 
Papers by L. Mariotti. — 
ERSKINE’S FIRST BRIEF. 

In Trinity term, 1778, being then in his 2$th year. the very best age for ad- 
venturing the legal profession, Erskine was called to the bar by the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, just before the commencement of the long vacation, and imme- 
diately on its close saw a long vista of wealth and fame opening before him. 
But the story of his success has been too graphically told by himself to admit 
another narrative. ‘I had scarcely a shilling in my pocket when I got my first 
retainer. It was sent me by Captain Baillie of the navy, who held an office at 
the board of Greenwich Hospital, and I was to show cause in the Michaelmas 
term against a rule that had been obtained in the preceding term, calling on him 
to show cause why a criminal information for a libel reflecting on Lord Sand- 
wich’s conduct as governor of that charity should not be filed against him. I 
had met, during the long vacation, this Captain Baillie at a friend’s table, and 
after dinner | expressed myself with some warmth, probably with some elo- 
quence, on the corruption of Lord Sandwich as first lord of the admiralty, and 
then adverted to the scandalous practices imputed to hun with regard to Green- 
wich Hospital. Baillie nudged the person who sat next to him, and asked who 
I was. Being told that T had just been called to the bar, and had been formerly 
in the navy, Baillie exclaimed with an oath, «Then I'll have him for my coun- 
sel !'"—I tradged down to Westminster Hall when I got the brief, and being the 
‘junior of five, who would be heard before me, never dreamt that the court would 
jhear me at all. ‘Theargumentecame on. Dunning, Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, 
‘Hargrave, were all heard at considerably length, and I was to follow. Hargrave 


to be united. ‘lhe Creole fires a pistol at Doughby, who is slightly wounded, jwas long-winded, and tired the court. It was a bad omen ; but, as my good 
but for sole revenge contents himself with shaking his disappointed rival nearly, fortune would have it, he was afflicted with the strangury, and was obliged to 
out of his senses. The father’s forgiveness is with some difficulty obtained, |retire once or twice in the course of his argument. ‘This protracted the cause 
and before the close of the book the wild Kentuckian bachelor is seen to settle |so Jong, that, when he had finished, Lord Mansfield said that the remaining 
down into a comparatively steady benedict. lcounsel should be heard the next morning. ‘This was exactly what I wished. 

In the three following volumes, which, under the title of ¢ Planter Life,’ and |{ had the whole night to arrange in my chambers what I had to say the next 
* Nathan, the Sqnatter Regulator,’ close the series, there is scarcely any plot morning, and | took the court with their faculties awake and freshened, suc- 
and comparatively little incident. They are not travels, or novels, or essays, jceeded quite to my own satisfaction (sometimes the surest proof that you have 
but a mixture of all three ; literally what they profess to be, pictures of life,||satisfied others), and as I marched along the hall after the rising of the judges, 
crowded with figures, and displaying the author's opinions on a variety of sub-}|the attorneys flocked around me with their retainers, I have since flourished, 
jects. They are evidently the result of a long residence in Louisiana, and hut I have always blessed God for the providential strangury of poor Hargrave.” 
thorough acquaintance with the men and manners of that state. Negro and Erskine related this anecdote with those raptures of retrospection which are 


Creole life, the hardships and difficulties of the French emigrants who took re- 
fuge in America when driven from their country by the revolution, the encroach-, 
ments of the early American settlers, who whilst Louisiana was yet a Spanish 
colony, came and squatted themselves upon her territory, and neither would, 
nor could be expelled by the feeble government of the province; in turn, and’ 
in attractive style, all these matters are touched upon.—{ To be concluded next 
week, 


Dr. Bowring has given notice in the House of Commons that he shall, 
on going into committee of the army estimates, move the abolition of mili- 


tary flogging. 


among the richest luxuries of minds that have triumphed over fortune. His 
pleading for Captain Baillie will be long remembered as a splendid monument of 
his eloquence, which never rose to loftier heights than in the exposure of op- 
pression and injustice, and in dragging public corruption to shame and infamy. 
It was a long struggle against the court, and against Lord Mansfield in particu- 
cular, who once or twice exhorted him to moderate his language, but interposed 


,|with his usual mildness and urbanity. He went on without abating one jot of 


his vehemence, and, though a young man who had never heard the sound of his 
own voice before in a court of law, he astonished the whole bar and the auditory 
by his intrepidity and firmness. ‘The case was indeed one well calculated to 


| cull forth the youthful energies of the high-spirited advocate, and to * awaken 


| 
| 
| 
} 
f 
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his dormant thunder.” ‘The rule was discharged, with a general concurrence off 
opinion that Erskine’s happy hardihood had insured the result.— Townsend's 
Laves of Twelve Judges. 


PERUVIAN CARNIVALS. 

“ Lima,” says the Spanish proverb, “is a heaven to women, a purgatory to 
husbands, and a hell to jackasses ;"—the latter unfortunate beasts being infa 
mously used by the negroes, who, especially the liberated ones, are the most 
cruel and vicious race in Peru. In this latter category must be included the 
Zambos and Chinos, half casts between negroes and mulattoes, and negroes and 
Indians. We turn a few pages and come to the carnival; during which, judg- 
ing from the account before us, we should imagine that Lima became a hell not 
only to ill-treated donkeys, but to man, woman, and child. ‘The chief sport of 
that festive season consists in sprinkling people with water, concerning the parity 
of which the sprinklers are by no means fastidious. From nearly every baleony, 
liquids of the most various and unsavoury descriptions are rained down upon the 
passers by ; at the street corners stand negroes, who seize upon all who are not 
of their own caste, and roll them in the gutter, unless they prefer paying a cer- 
tain ransom, in which case they get off with a trifling baptism of dirty water. 
Troops of young men force their way into the houses of their acquaintances, 
and attack the ladies. First, they sprinkle them with scented water, but when 
that is expended, the pump, and even worse, is had recourse to, and the sport 
becomes brutality. The ladies, with their clothes dripping wet, are chased from 
room to room, become heated, and are frequently rendered dangerously ill. 
Diseases of the lungs, and other rheumatic complaints, are the invariable conse- 
quences of the carnival, to whose barbarous celebration many fall victims. Be- 
sides this, every year murders occur out of revenge for this brutal treatment. 
One favourite trick is to fill a sack with fragments of broken glass and earthen- 
ware, and fasten it to the baleony by a cord, the length of which is so calculated) 
that, when let down, the sack hangs at about seven feet from the ground. T he 
sack is kept on the balcony till somebody passes, and is then suddenly thrown 
out, but, thanks to the cord, remains at a safe distance above the heads of those; 
below. Although it is tolerably well known that im most streets there is al) 
least one of these infernal machines, yet the sudden shock and alarm are so} 
great, that persons have been known to fall down senseless on the spot. Horses 
are thus made to shy violently, and frequently throw their riders. The practice 
is each year forbidden by the police, but the prohibition is disregarded.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

LIBELLING EFFECTUALLY REPRESSED. 

We have seen in the life of Sir Vicary Gibbs with what chivalrous zeal he 
held the shield before the chief justice himself. His strenuous efforts did not 
avail, however, even to protect Lord Ellenborough from being caricatured on the 
stage. His friend and patron the Prince Regent interfered to prevent this dra- 
matic exhibition, and succeeded, for his weapons were flattery and compliment. 
In Kenney’s farce of « Love, Law, and Physic,” Matthews imitated Lord Ellen- 
borough’s charge to the jury. The effect, we are told, was quite astounding. 
The pit was almost filled with men of law. Soon after Matthews received a 
request that he would go to Carlton House on a certain evening. He found the 
prince surrounded by a very small circle. After a most gracious reception the 
general conversation was resumed, and Matthews was for some time at a loss 
to guess the immediate cause of his invitation. At length the prince began to 
speak of the extraordinary sensation Matthew's recent imitation had caused, 
adding, that he had the greatest desire in the world to hear it, and concluded by 
saying that it would be considered as a favour if Matthews would then give the 
charge to the jury, as he had given it on the first night of the new farce. Mat- 
thews obviously hesitated, and the prince said, “Oh, don’t be afraid, Mr. Mat- 
thews ; we're all tiled here. Come, pray oblige me, I’m longing to hear it : 
am something of a mimic myself. My brother here (turning to the Duke of 
York) can tell you that I give a very fair imitation of Lord Eldon. With re- 
spect to yours of Lord Ellenborough, it was not so well, when you found it so 
taken up to continue it in public ; and I am very glad your own good taste and 
feeling prompted you to refuse a repetition of it; but here you need have no 
scruples.” 
The prince was in raptures, and declared himself astonished at the closeness of 
the imitation, shutting his eyes while he listened to it with excessive enjoyment. 
“It is the man himself,” he exclaimed. The Duke of York approved in peals 
of laughter. The clever mimic returned home delighted with his intoxicating 
reception, and the prince’s object was gamed. Had he preferred to interfere 
through the medium of his law officer, there would have been a repetition o 
the scene, and probably an O. P. riot.—Townsend’s Lives of Twelve Judges. 


MEHEMET ALI’S VISIT ‘TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

On the Ist of July, the long-expected Turkish steamer, the Esser: Djedid, 

ing a formal invitation from the sultan to Mehemet Ali, arrived at Alexan- 
dria. On that morning the pacha went as usual to breakfast at the garden of 
M. George Gibara, one of his favourites, which is by far the most agreeable spot 
in or near Alexandria. Whilst taking his coffee, mtelligence was brought to 
him that the smoke of a steamer could be descried in the distance. At 
this he expressed great delight, but it was not long before it became necessary 
to communicate the unwelcome fact, that it was a French vessel from Syria 
that was approaching. “ Well, never mind,” was his reply inacheerful voice, 
« | feel sure it will come to-day ;” and, returning to his palace, he retired to 
take his siesta. About half-past twelve o’clock, the smoke of another steamer, 
coming from the direction of Constantinople, was discovered, and it was not! 
long before it arrived off the entrance of the harbour, and fired a salute of 21 
guns, which was returned by the batteries. The courtiers were somewhat taken 
by surprise. Some did not hear the news until it was too late ; some were 
asleep ; others hastened home to don their uniforms ; all were anxious to be 
sent at the reading of the invitation. Many, however, were disappointed, 
for the whole went off with great rapidity. No sooner was the steamer in port, 
than Kamil Pacha, son-in-law to the 


ere were about twenty present. Mr. Matthews of course obeyed. || 


and Yacoub Bey, grand chamber-| 


the Defterdar Bey and the wife of Kamil Pacha. The women clung long to 
the pacha, and filled the apartments with loud cries of real grief. Etenifwe 
jcould suppose for 4 moment the absence of common feeling in these princesses, 
the fear of falling into less kind hands would naturally influence them on be- 
holding him, who has at least been an indulgent father, expose himself to even 
a slight danger. However this may be, Mehemet Ali was too much troubled 
by their eapressions of grief to remain longer than absolutely necessary in their 
jcompany, and he accordingly left somewhat before the appointed hour, on the 
‘4th. He was attended to the boat by a throng of courtiers, and was accompa- 
nied on board by Mustapha Bey, his grandson, who is to stay at Constantinople, 
‘and Mohammed Ali Bey, his youngest son, who has remained behind. Salutes 
lwere fired by the men-of-war in the harbour, and the pacha was loudly cheered 
ifrom boats filled with Europeans. On arriving on the Lssert Dyedid’s deck, 
lhe at once took leave of his son. The parting was as allecting as that in the 
‘harem : the young bey threw himself at his father’s feet, and kissed them, but 
was raised, and embraced with great fervour , the one gave free course to his 
tears, the other was not able to repress them ; both remained silent. At length 
ithe old man tore himself away, and the boy was carried sobbing to the boat. 
(The steamer shortly afterwards proceeded to sea. aud directed its course towards 
(Rhodes, where it will perform ten days’ quarantine. Mehemet Ali’s grandson, 


Abbas Pacha, has been intrusted with the charge of the administration until the 


arrival of Ibrahim Pacha.—Abridged from the correspondence of the Morning 
\Chronicle. 


PAINTING ON LAVA. 

| The process of painting on lava, to which we adverted some weeks ago, hav- 
ling axcited considerable interest in the Parisian world,—owing to M. Jollivet's 
large picture executed on that material for the exterior decoration of the church 
of Saint-Vineent-de Paul,—M. Delecluze has furnished to the Journal des De- 
‘hats some particulars relating to its history. Thougha result like this, he says, 
‘is a novelty for the public, the invention dates as far back as twenty years ago ; 
jand is due to the late M. Morteleque, a manufacturer of vitritiable colours. Oc- 
jcupied, during much of his life, in the perfecting of the art of enamel painting, 
that skilful practitioner experimented on various substances, with a view to es- 
caping the expansion and contraction of the metals on which the white enamel 
fit for the reception of painting is ordinary apphed. His object was further 
\to enlarge the narrow dimensions within which pamting on enamel has been con- 
fined by this imperfection. After many attempts, M. Morteleque bethought 
him of Java—a vitrified substance that the fire to which it is exposed returns 
just as it receives it ; and, so far, his problem was at once solved. There re- 
mained, however, to be overcome one of the great objections to painting on 
‘enamel —a certain vitreous appearance, injurious to the imitation of opaque ob- 

ects. To the cure of this evil M. Morfeleque now devoted his efforts ; and, 
having obtained a white enamel capable of being applied on lava, and whose ele - 
iments permit the use of colours and their simultaneous development, he com- 
posed a white, which, mixed with other colours, gives them a solidity of tone, 
that brings enamel painting nearly to the perfection of painting in oils, and even 
lallows of re-touching to an important extent. His son-in-law, M. Hachette. 
ifollowed in the same course ; and amongst those who were struck with the 
‘eminent applicability of this process to the decoration of edifices was M. Hittorf, 
ithe architect of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. The material in question was brought 
‘into use for the inscription of the names of streets in the capital ;—M. Abel de 
Pujol employed it on an altar of the Church of Sainte-Elisabeth ;—and it was 
‘then determined to make that attempt upon its capacity for historical composi- 
\tions on a vast scale which has resulted in this striking performance by M. Jol- 
llivet. ‘The painting in question represents the Personages of the ‘Trinity, sur- 
lrounded by the Apostles ; and covers a surface of more than ten metres, form- 
led by four platesof lava. The great value of this invention consists in this, — 
‘that, in splendour and durability, it defies time and the inclemency of the sea- 
‘sons as successfully as mosaic—like that, is applicable to vast spaces—and has 
lover it the immense advantage of lending itself far more easily and cheaply to 
ithe imitation of objects of all kinds. M. Hachette and M. Jollivet declare that 
‘its practice requires an apprenticeship of the artist less long and less difficult 
‘than that necessary for fresco painting. Its facility and rapidity of execution, 
\compared with the tediousness of mosaic-work, is, says M. Delecluze, another 
jof the advantages which it offers—making an enormous difference in the ex- 
ipense of the two several processes of decoration. 


Power or Enpurine Heat.—The female servant of a baker at Rochefou- 
leault, clothed in flannel, was in the habit of entering her master’s oven, and re- 
‘maining long enough to remove all the loaves ; and Dr. Brewster informs us 
‘that the late Sir Francis Chantry’s workmen entered the oven employed for 
drying the moulds, an iron apartment fourteen feet long, twelve feet high, and 
twelve feet broad, the temperature of which, with closed doors, was 350 degrees, 
land the iron floor red hot. They were guarded against the heat of the floor 
iby wooden clogs, which were of course, charred on the surface. “ On one oc- 
icasion,” he adds, “‘ Mr. Chantry, accompanied by five or six of his friends, en- 
itered the furnace, and, after remaining two minutes, they brought out a ther- 
mometer which stood at 320 degrees. Some of the party experienced sharp 
pains in the tips of their ears and in the septum of the nose, while others felt a 
‘pain in their eyes. These experiments prove the extraordinary heat which the 
‘living body can bear with impunity, and favour the possibility of persons pass- 
‘ing uninjured through the flame, provided the body can be guarded from being 
scorched by a non-conducting covering of an incombustible nature.— The Phil. 
osophy of Magic. 

Exectric Crocx.—The public is aware of Mr. Bain’s invention of the 
electric clock, which derives its motive power from currents of electricity in 
the earth. Mr. Bain has invented and patented another kind of electric clock, 
which we had lately the pleasure of examining when it was exhibited here by 


‘the inventor to a few scientific gentlemen,—the clock being in Glasgow, and 


lain, went on board to receive Anmed Bey, the envoy, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to wait upon Mehemet Ali, and present the imperial firman. On the 2d, 
Mehemet Ali gave a grand dinner to the envoy, as usual in the European style, 
with European waiters, &c. ‘The guests on this occasion included the pacha’s| 
principal ministers and officers. On the 3d, there was a levee at the palace, 
and most of the consuls took the opportunity of paying their respects and say- 


ing adieu. The envoy received a present of nineteen thousand dollars, while aj 


hundred and fifty thousand piastres were distributed among his followers. Well 
may it be said, that this expedition of Mehemet Ali will cost him far more than 
a war of equal duration. At least five hundred thousand dollars have already 
been spent in presents, or rather bribes, which are to be repaid in empty honours, 
in compliments and festivals. ‘eed Poa spent the night of the 3d in the harem, 


‘the pendulum in Edinburgh! By means of the electric telegraph along the 
railway constructed by Mr. Bain, he intimated his wish that the pendulum at 
the other end of the line should be put m motion. The answer was given with 
the rapidity of thought ; for the machinery in the clock instantly began to move. 
'To be more partionlag : the clock was placed in the station-house, in Glasgow 
—the pendulum belonging to it in the station-house at Edinburgh—the two 
being forty-six miles apart. ‘They were joined by means of the wire of the tele- 

graph, in such a manner as that, by a current of electricity, the machinery in 
ithe clock in Glasgow was made to move correctly according to the vibrations 
jof the electrical pendulum in Edinburgh. ‘Thus, in like manner, Mr. Bain i 

iformed us, were land and Scotland united in one grand chronometrical al- 


Fs company with the mother of Pacha and his two daughters, the widow of 


jianee, a single electrical pendulum of this description placed in the Observatory 
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at Greenwich, would give the astronomical time cerrectly throughout the whole Mauritius : = +: : =: : : 50,000 
country.—Scotch Reformers’ Gazette. East Indies : : : 80,000 

Tue Bacrirer anv THe Frencuman.—An itinerant Highland piper, thinking 
he could gratify a party of gentlemen at dinner, began playing some of his na- 
tional martial airs at the window : it, however, happened Sandy had been most 315,000 


unfortunate in his selection of listeners, for one of them, a F'renchman, rushed to 
the window, threw it open, exclaimed, Allez, cochon, ote= cette pipe infernale, 
** go you away with your dam noise !” “ Eh !” says Sandy, “* you might keep 
a civil tongue in your head, and I’d gang my ways without your fashing your- 
sel at that gate ; but I just ken the matter at once, perhaps you're one of those 
who heard o’er mucle of the same sound at Waterloo, and you have ne’er liked 
the screak of the pipe sin sine.”— Stable Talk. 


Imperial Parliament. 
SUGAR DUTIES. 


House of Commons, July 20. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Had her majesty’s ministers been isposed to con- 
sult their own ease, they would not in the present state of affairs have proposed, 


any consideration of the fitness of altering the sugar duties. But, in our opin- 
ion, considerable evils are sustained by the country in consequence of the pre- 
sent state of these duties.—(Cheers ) We consider that the great body of the 
public are sufferers by the increased price of sugar—a commodity upon which 
no less than twelve millions a year, or to speak more definitely, a sum ranging 
between eleven and thirteen millions a year, is expended by the inhabitants of 
this country. (Cheers.) We think also that the revenue is a very considerable 
sufferer by the mode in which the sugar duties have been hitherto raised, to the 
game of sugars of a certain class in the markets of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
e are likewise of opinion, that it is most desirable for the sake of the public, 
for the sake of the interests which are most concerned, and for the sake of the 
trade and commerce of the kingdom, to endeavour to arrive at some permanent 
settlement of the question—(much cheering.)—and not to expose it any longer 
to discussion, debate, and doubt, from year to year. (Cheers.) It has been a 
general complaint of all the most intelligent writers upon this subject for many 
ears, that the price of sugar has been enormously and needlessly increased. 
- M’Culloch, a considerable authority on such matters, both in his Dictionary 

of Commerce and in his more recent work on taxation, states that the increase 
in the price of sugar, on the supposition that foreign sugars were to rise from 
20s. or 21s. to 25s. per cwt , was not less during the three years 1841, 1842, 
and 1843, than £3,240,000 a year In the same manner, and for the same rea- 
sons, the revenue was greatly reduced during those and the following years by 
the advanced price of sugar, rendering it unattainable to large classes of the 
community, who would otherwise have been buyers, while the consumption was 
extremely lessened even among the richer orders. Passing at once to what has 
happened in former years, I will now advert to the plan proposed last year by 
the right honourable gentleman whom I see opposite, then First Lord of the 
Treasury, to the effects of that plan, and to the views with which it was intro- 
duced. The Chancellor of the Exchequer of that time, the right honourable 
the member for Cambridge, speaking of that plan, said, “ ‘The highest quoted 
ees of Java sugar at present are from 22s. to 24. 6d., but ordinary Java and 
anilla sugars are lower, say about 17s. ; the average mav therefore be taken at 
20s. Then, supposing the first cost of Java sugar to be 20s. by adding the 
amount of duty, 23s. 4d. it gives a total price of 43s. 4d. Then with respect 
to West India sugar, the average Gazette price of that article is 29s. 7d.; add 
to that the duty of 14s. the total is 43s. 7d.; and that calculation only shows a 
difference in price between the two articles of threepence. ‘This would make 
it little dearer than the Java, and I think I have taken a fair average upon the 
whole.” We may, therefore, suppose that he calculated upon a price of 43s. 
6d. as likely to be the price for the year; but in the course of that year a very 
considerable advance in the price of sugar took place. ‘The averages which 
for the four weeks in April showed a price of 30s. per ewt. in the four weeks of 
December had risen to 35s. percwt. The cause of that difference was stated 
by the first lord of the treasury to have been the want of a supply of Manilla! 
sugar, and the absorption of Java sugar upon the continent. But there was a 
considerably increased price, and the hopes of the right honourable baronet were) 
in a great degree disappointed, because there was a rise in price of 5s. 6d. and 
even 7s. above the price which he calculated. I will next take the financial 
statement of the right honourable gentleman (Sir R. Peel.) He said he thought 
the reduction of duty would lead to a consumption of 42,000 tons. He caleu- 
lated the total consumption at 250,000 tons, and the total revenue under his 
scale of duties at £3,916,000. Now the estimate of the right hon. gentleman, 
that a very increased consumption would follow upon the large reduction of up- 
wards of 11s. a cwt. on colonial sugar, was more than justified, but by limiting 
the field of supply, and ne the duty with regard to other sugars to be ad- 
mitted te supply the market, his estimate was widely different from the truth. 
Here is the actual fact from the Ist of January, 1845, to the Ist of January, 


1846, 
Estimate of Actual 


Sir R. Peel. Consumption. 
Tons. Tons. 

Colonial sugar : : : 160,000 237,636 
British plantation sugar clayed or equal to 

clayed : : : : : : 70,000 1,107 
Foreign free labour: : 56,000 3,809 
Foreign free labour clayed or equal to clayed 15,000 54 

The total oineue from the estimate of the right hon. gentleman in the revenue 


received was £481,000. ‘That was not the actual decrease, as a large propor- 
tion of the sugar entered before the 7 hon. baronet proposed his plan ; but 
the actual deficiency was £341,529. Now, | think these accounts sufficiently 
show, that while the right hon. gentleman’s plan was successful, even beyond 
his hopes, that a decrease of duties would od wat a large increase of consump- 
tion, it was as conspicuous a failure which he proposed by distinct classes of 
foreign sugar with high duties to make up the revenue to the amount which he 
estimated, I will now proceed to state what are the general prospects of the 
supply of sugar for the coming year, taking the estimate from the 5th April, 
1846, to the 5th April, 1847. The estimate I hold in my hand I consider an 
extreme one, by no means likely to be realised :— 
EXTREME ESTIMATE OF SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 
Colonial and free labour sugar in warehouse, April 5, 1846, Tons. 
(Customs letter) : : : 40,000 
Estimated import from April 5, 1846, to April 5, 1847, (Cus- 
toms letter) :-— 


West Indies : : : : : : 125,000 


Probable stock, April 5, 1847, (stock being notoriously low 
in this present year) : : : : : : 45,000 
Available for consumption ; : : - : 270,000 
I have here also various other calculations, which appear to me to come nearer 
the truth than what I have just read. One of these is a statement put forth on 
the part of the West India body, making a total of 250,000 tons :— 


The West Indies : : 125.000 tons 

The Mauritius : : : : : 60,000 

The East Indies : : : : : : 75,000 
250,000 tons 


Here is another statement, by the committee of sugar refiners, who calculate 
the produce from 


The West Indies : : : : : 115,000 
The Mauritius : : : : :  : 40,000 
The East Indies : : : : : : 70,000 

225,000 


Another private estimate assigns to 


The West Indies : : : : : 110,000 
The Mauritius : : : : : : 45,000 
The East Indies : : : : : : 70,000 

25,000 


{ have another statement from persons engaged in the trade, which calculates 
the whole supply at 230,000 tons. I think we cannot estimate the number of 
tons required for the increased consumption of the country, supposing the duty 
to be the same as last year, at less than 20,000 tons, and the question is where 
we are to look for that additional supply. Let it be borne in mind that, sup- 
posing your consumption is 250,000 tons, an increased price to the amount of 
only 6s, would be a tax upon the people to the amount of £1,500,000 a year. 
(Cheers.) That, too, is a tax that does not find its way into the exchequer, and 
is paid by the pw without any advantage whatever to the state. (Hear.) In 
that state of the supply of sugar, what I should naturally be disposed to recom- 
mend would be the admission of other foreign sugars to the markets of this 
country, to make up for the deficiency ; but here an objection has been taken, 
that by admitting all foreign sugars you would encourage slavery—that you 
would give an increased stimulus to the slave trade—and that moral considera- 
tions ought to overbear all financial and commercial views, all views connected 
with the comfort and welfare of the queen’s subjects. In examining that argu- 
ment, which I do not propose to do at any length, I will just point out where I 
think it fails both in completeness and efficacy. It fails in completeness, because 
while you refuse admission into your home market of the slave-grown sugars of 
foreign countries, you place no such bar on the admission of other productions. 
(Cheers.) You admit cotton, tobacco, copper, and various other articles, the 
produce of slave labour. (Cheers.) The consumption of cotton in the manu- 
factures of this country does give an impulse and an encouragement in the in- 
ternal slave trade of the United States; and yet, if any one were now to say 
that he would not import cotton on that account, it would be set down as no- 
thing short of insanity. (Cheers.) ‘The same remark will apply to several 
other articles of production. ‘This I adduce as the first instance to show that 
your policy, if it were to proceed on the exceptional rule, is incomplete and im- 
perfect. But you have not been able to keep even that ground. You are not 
able to say, ‘“ We will admit sugar only from our own possessions, where slavery 
does not exist.” You have been obliged by the necessity of the case, by the 
insufficient supply from your own colonies, to admit other countries to a market 
for their productions in this country. The consequence has been a new compli- 
cation of the problem ; you have had to decide what is the state of society in 
various quarters of the world, in Java, for instance, and to ascertain whether 
there the obligation to cultivate the soil does not amount to a species of slavery. 
In the same way you have had to learn the condition of the inhabitants of Ma- 
nilla, and whether the importation of slaves was still allowed them. You have 
exposed yourselves likewise to the jealousy and opposition of the Dutch com- 
mercial companies, who at one time were disposed to give you a large supply, 
and at another to withhold it. Besides this, by your own principles, and by the 
treaties you have entered into, you have undertaken to admit the produce of 
certain countries on the terms of the most favoured nations. You could not 
do otherwise ; and although it may be true that no great quantity has thus been 
admitted, yet your principle has utterly broken down under you. In order to 
do this, you have been compelled to refuse to Spain the privilege she claimed, 
under treaty, of sending her produce on the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions. You have taken this course on reasons which I think are not very hon- 
ourable or worthy of a great nation like this. (Cheers.) The Spanish minister 
told you that within the last ten years you yourselves claimed the benefit of 
this treaty—that you yourselves required to be placed on the footing of the most 
favoured nations, and what were you compelled to reply! ‘It is true that we 
made the claim, but we were not justified in making it, and it was your duty to 
have found out the flaw in the treaty.” (Cheers.) I cannot but be of opinion 
that, although the treaty may have been violated at various times, the principle 
of it, as it was signed at Utrecht, continued in full force. I must say that it is 
a misfortune when you are compelled thus to find excuses for avoiding the obli- 

ations of a solemn treaty, when you ought rather to construe the treaty of 

trecht according to its tenor and its spirit. (Hear, hear.) But there is a far- 
ther and a more fatal defect in this objection fe 3 to the admission of slave 
sugar. These — find their way into the markets of other countries ; they 
are in the Netherlands, Germany, the Mediterranean, Hamburg, Petersburg, 
Genoa, and elsewhere ; the merchants obtain supplies in return, which they can 
dispose of in the English market, and then pay the Spanish producers of sugar 
in Cuba with those manufactures, which it would be far better for us to send di- 
rectly. Thus, in fact, with a good deal of inconvenience, and a deal of 
loss to English commerce, but above all with a loss to the Englis consumer, 
the end is accomplished to which many entertain so strong an objection, viz. 
that the employer of slave labour in Cuba and Brazil is able to obtain a profita- 
ble return for his sugars sent to Europe. For these several reasons, upon which 
I will no longer dwell, I hold that the ground that has been hitherto taken on 
this subject is not tenable, and that according to the principles and propositions 
of the late government, namely removing restrictions and admitting the people 
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to buy in the cheapest markets, you must admit the sugar of foreign countries 
for home consumption. But while I say this, and contend that you have no 
ground for longer refusing the people of this country the benefit I have pointed 
out, that of obtaining their sugar at a million and a half or two tuillions less 
price than they now pay, I must admit that there are considerations urged by| 
the West India body, pertaining to the general interest of the state, which for-| 
bid you to make the equalization immediate. The West India body urge in the 
first place, and urge with truth, that the change from slavery to freedom was an 
immense revolution affected by law ; that it changed relations, changed modes} 
of proceeding, and altered the social condition of the labourers of the West In- 
dies; that it reduced their produce from 4,000,000 cwts. to 2,500,000 cwts. in 
a few years, and that even your £20,000,000 of compensation, large, liberal, 
and bountiful as it was, has not been a full and complete compensation for the 
Josess the proprietors of estates have since had to combat. They say, moreo-| 
ver, that having made the attempt to reconcile themselves to this great altera- 
tion—to employ labourers by new means—to pay wages, instead of obtaming 
labour by compulsion—to entice men away from temptations, indulgences, and, 
enjoyments which freedom promises—that this country did not allow them ad- 
mission to the other markets of the world, from whence they might have ob-| 
tained a supply of free labour. I think they are somewhhat justified in this 
view, and P think the government and the parliament of this countfy were 
wrong, in being exceedingly jealous in the first instance lest any thing like) 
slavery or the slave-trade should continue. Such was the cause of the orders, 
in council prohibiting the procuring of labour from Africa ; such was the cause 
of the rejection of the complaints made in the house of lords against those or-) 
ders in council, which permitted the hill coolies to be engaged for five years ;, 
such was the cause, no doubt, of the rejection by this house of the application, 
for the employment of hill coolies. ‘There was just ground for that refusal, but) 
it was not the less a real grievance to the proprietors of estates—it is not the 
less a reason why there is equity in the demand for delay in equalizing the duty) 
upon home and foreign produce. But there are grounds connec with the! 
revenue, also, which, I think, are sufficient to induce us not to consent to an’ 
immediate equalisation. [ therefore propose that it should for some time be de-, 
layed. An abrupt change of duty must, doubtless, seriously affect the revenue,| 
not only by causing an interruption of the cultivation of your own West Indian} 
colonies, but by suddenly causing the markets to remain unsupplied for a con-| 
siderable time. While, then, I shall propose a large reduction of duty, a com-) 
plete withdrawal of the present prohibitory duty, it will be accomplished from) 
year to year until the duty is placed upon an entire equality. It was at first) 
thought, by those who represented the West India body, that government would, 
be disposed to consent to a reduction of the duty on foreign sugars to 23s. 4d. 
which is the present duty on the Muscovado sugar of free labour ; but upon 
considering that proposition, it appeared to us that by a very slight increase in| 
the price of foreign sugars in the markets of this country, we should entirely 
lose the benefit both to the grower and to the consumer. I therefore propose 
that in the present year, instead of a prohibitory duty of 63s. and a protecting 
duty of 23s. 4d. there should be, upon all foreign Muscovado sugar, a duty of 
21s. per cwt., and that that duty be diminished in the following , a — 
s. d. 


To July 6, 1847 ; : : : : : 21 O per cwt. 
“ 1848 : : : : : 3 : 20 0 « 
“ 1849 : : : 6 
“ 1850: : : : : 


“ 1851 ; : ; : 145 6 « 
And that from July, 1851, the smaller duty of 14s. should apply to all Musco- 


tion of the excise, and the information | have obtamed leads me to this conclu- 
sion, that, while there is a difference of from 7s. 10d. to 9s. 4d. per gallon in the 
excise duties upon rum, yet that that difference is not to be placed to the ac- 
count altogether of the differential duty. ‘The statement is, that while in the 
process of distillation the duty of excise is at once levied upon British spirits, 
which are afterwards subject to leakage and other losses, the rum received in 
this country from the colonies arrives in a state in which it has undergone all 
these losses, and. therefore, these is not a similar subject to duty. We think, 
however, that some reduction in the duty upon rum may be made, and that the 
differential duty of 1s. 6d. may be reduced to Is., in order to place them upon 
terms of greater equality.—(Hear, hear.) There is another question with re- 
gard to which there is far more difficulty, and upon which I do not feel myself 
in any way authorised to say I am able to give satisfaction to the West India 
body. They complain of the difference that exists in the duties upon spirits in 
Scotland and in Ireland, while the same duty is still levied upon rum. Any al 
teration in these respects would lead to questions of difliculty with reference to 
smuggling, and also with difficult questions in relation to placing a difference of 
duty upan the same article admitted to different parts of the United Kingdom. 
I do not feel, therefore, that upon this part of the subject I can at present offer 
much satisfaction to the West India interest. Another demand is made, to 
which I do not feel myself enabled to agree. ‘The West India interest propose 
that molasses should be admitted into breweries and distilleries. At first, no- 
thing appears more fair than that proposal. But in the application of this princi- 
ple to practice, there are various considerable difficulties. There is a great diffi- 
culty with regard to the exact amount of duty which ought to be imposed, and 
great difficulty in the practical working of it in the excise ; and as far as my in- 
formation leads me to know, I think | am not able to comply with the demand. 
There is another question upon which, according to the principles we have 
stated, they ask there should be an abolition of duties which are now levied up- 
on the productions of the colonies. There are certain articles upon which the 
colonists have agreed to pay a differential duty, in favour of articles the produce 
of this country, as against the foreign produce.—(Hear, hear.) I think it but 
fair, when we are endeavouring to carry these principles into effect ourselves, 
that we should allow our colonists to have the full benefit of them—(Cheers.) 
We propose, having reference to an act of some few years ago, to introduce a 
bill giving her majesty power to assent to an act by which the five or seven per 
cent difference in favour of this country should be taken away, in order that the 
colonists should be enabled, while we make no difference in favour of their pro- 
duce, to make no difference in favour of, ours.—(Hear, hear.) 1 do not think, 
appealing to those who during the course of the present year have been in fa- 
vour of protection, that they can give any satisfaction to their constituents by 
saying that, in this instance alone, they have kept up protective duties. There 
is, however, another view of the subject, which I beg leave to submit to the 
house, because it refers to what may be, in another year, the state of our income 
and expenditure. When the hon. gentleman, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, made his financial statement the other night, it was impossible not 
to perceive that whilst he gave every necessary explanation respecting the re- 
venue of 1846—7, he was far less explicit, and far less consoling, respecting 
the prospect for 1847—8. The hon. gentleman calculated the revenue of 18- 
46—7 at £51,650,000, in which was included £700,000 of China money, which 
will not come into calculation in 1847—8, leaving the permanent income at 
£50,950,000. Now the expenditure was taken at £50,873,540; or, if we take 
away £200,000 of expenditure, which may be said to be of a temporary nature, 
£50,673,540. But then we have to add to this various expenses which the hon. 
entleman did not take into calculation. There is a deferred estimate for the 


vado sugar. (Hear, hear, and some low murmurs, followed this announcement.) 
This diminution extends over five years. I say nothing here of the propriety, 
or the advantage that might be derived from a still farther reduction of the 14s. 
duty per cewt. I do not think, considering this as an operation that is to be car- 
ried over five years, that in the present state of the revenue (of which I shall) 
have something to say before I conclude,) and in the present state of the ses-' 
sion, it would be right in us, upon any speculation, to ask for any more consid- 
erable diminution of these reductions which were made last year. With regard 
to the distinction that was made last year, of clayed sugars, it is quite true, as I 
have shown in the analysis of sugars entered, that it was inoperative as to the 
sugars to which it was proposed to be applied; but at the same time I find, in} 
all the prices current, and from all the merchants’ returns, that, with regard to} 
Havanna sugars, there is what is called white sugar, the white clayed sugar,| 
the price of which is more than 4s. above the price of the brown sugar. I have. 
only to state at present, that in the table which I shall have the honowr to lay, 
upon the table of the house, I propose to keep up the distinction in the same, 
manner in which it was proposed last year. I have not yet been able to obtain’ 
all the information I could wish to have upon this part of the subject ; and this; 
part of the plan, therefore, may be varied according to the information which, 
we may receive concerning it. {Mr. GOULBURN asked whether this distinc-; 
tion would be kept up with respect to all clayed sugars'] No. The Havana’ 
sugar only is the cause of this distinction. ‘Then, sir, there is a similar reduc- 
tion from year to year upon refined sugar, double refined sugar, and molas- 
ses; but I need hardly trouble the house by reading the table. The reductions 
are in similar proportions, and they decrease in like manner from year to year. 
We have been likewise urged with respect to various other subjects The 
West India body have stated that while they think that any equalization of the 
duties on foreign and colonial sugar is unjust to them and inconsistent with the: 
policy that parliament has hitherto pursued, yet, supposing it to be done, there 
are claims which they think they are entitled to make in order to be placed up- 
on a footing of equality as respects other producers of sugar. Their first claim 
referred to a subject which I have already mentioned—immigration. (Hear.) 
On this subject there is only one material alteration which we propose to make. 
It is at present forbidden to make any agreement or contract in Sierra Leone, 
or in any British settlements in Africa, which are to hold good in the West In- 
dies. e think that, upon the whole, with the present knowledge that the 
West India proprietors have of the blacks, it is quite safe to allow these bar- 
ins to be Lane 2 for a certain limited time, not going — say, a single year. 
(Hear.) With regard to another proposal made by the West India interest— 
namely, that emigrants should be allowed to proceed from the coast of Africa, 
where we have not possessions, and where the British flag does not fly—and, 
they refer to the Gold Coast—we do not think it safe to allow permission to be 
given for parties to make contracts, as they would not be safe from the cruisers 
who are directed to search slave vessels, unless there was some British authori- 
ty under whose sanction the contracts were made. There is another question 
upon which the West India interests have laid considerable stress. It refers to 
introduction of colonial spirits, or rum, into this country. They say that 
their rum is not admitted into this country upon equal terms with other spirits. 
That subject has been referred by her Majesty’s government to the considera- 


rish constabulary of £175,000 ; in respect of the army and ordnance, the hon. 
gentleman only calculated certain salaries on for three quarters of a year, so 
that we have to add to those £283,000 ; he also only took half a year’s expene 
diture in respect of the auditors and other officers under the poor-law, leaving 
us to add there £61,500; half a year’s cost for prosecutions in England and 
Wales is to be also added, amounting to £60,000 more ; the same for Ireland, 
£9,000 ; and another item of £40,000, makes, in the whole, a total of £628,500, 
The entire expenditure, therefore, for the ensuing year may be taken at £51,- 
240,000 ; and, the income being £50,950,000, a deficiency remains upon the 
year 1847—8 of £352,000. If the £200,000 casual expenditure be added, the 
total would be a deficiency of nearly half a million. Now, sir, when there is 
this prospect before us, made out from the papers quoted by the right honoura- 
ble gentleman himself, it does seem to be expedient, if you can do so. to en- 
deavour to obtain an increase to the income of the country, at the same time 
that you do not augment the burdens of the people-—(Cheers.) ‘The plan which 
I have proposed, I apprehend, will accomplish this object. ‘Taking 240,000 tons 
of sugar as the produce of the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, 
at £14 per ton, this would give us £3,360,000. I have stated, in the course of 
my address, that we might expect 20,000 tons of free labour sugar would arrive 
in the course of this year. ith regard to other sugars, we may expect there 
will be no very great supply in the present year, owing to the obstacles which 
are interposed by the navigation laws. Having taken some pains to inquire, | 
find that some 6,000 or 8,000, or at most 10,000 tons, would be at present ad- 
missible under this change in the law. Now, supposing 20,000 tons of free-la- 
bour sugar to be admitted, and adding these 10,000 tons of other sugar now in 
bond, together with 10,000 tons more to be imported, that would a a total 
of 40,000 tons, which, at a duty of 21s. would give £840,000. ‘The whole re- 
venue to be derived from the sugar of our a. and from foreign sugar, 
would be £4,200,000. The revenue to be derived according to the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman was £3,474,471. Therefore, the increase of revenue un- 
der this proposed plan would, in the present year, amount to £725,529. It was 
evident, therefore, that that amount of revenue would at once turn the account 
in our favour in the course of the next year. and that we should have some sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure. The plan would, besides, have the great ad- 
vantage of giving to the people of this country an increased supply of sugar at 
a reduced price.—({Cheers.) I have now stated generally what is the plan pro- 
sed by her majesty’s government with regard to the sugar duties; and I 
would add that I look to this plan as a plan which. as far as the principle is con- 
cerned, is tobe a permanent settlement of those duties.—(Hear, hear.) I shall, 
therefore, propose, if these resolutions should be carried in committee, to found 
upon them a bill by which 1 should make the sugar duties permanent, and not 
leave the question to be debated year after year with all the uncertainty that 
belongs to it.—(Hear, hear, hear.) I feel assured that much as the West In- 
dia interest may feel aggrieved by a bill which takes away prohibition, that the 
settlement of a question which has been to them a source of so much anxiety, 
and which has been so repeatedly a matter of debate, will, in a great degree, 
be a compensation for the change.—(Hear, hear.) I do not propose to vary in 
Sox respect the constitutional practice of leaving a considerable amount of the 


venue dependent on the yearly votes of this house, as it has hitherto been, [ 
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shall therefore propose some other source of revenue, which I shall state before||& Co., American merchants at Li 


the resolutions become a bill, and which shall be made a yearly income, for which 
we shall every year have to ask parliament. It was the habit of this country, 
and it has been the habit of other countries, to provide that they should have a 
jealous monopoly of the commerce and the productions of the colonies, and that 
the colonists should be obliged to take exclusively the produce and manufactures 
of the mother-country. I believe no country was ever more rigid and exclu- 
sive in this system than Spain. Spain had a vast colonial empire, and yet at 
the end of two centuries and a half after she had acquired that empire, we find 
Sir Robert Walpole stating to this house, upon the question of the Spanish trade 
and the Spanish galleons from South America and the Spanish West Indies, 
that the greater part of the goods so introduced into Europe, belonged not to 
the Spaniards, but to foreign countries.—(Hear, hear.) I believe that the cul- 
tivation of sugar itself will be improyed to a great extent, when the colonists 
know that they must compete in the markets of the mother-country with the 
productions of other countries.—(Cheers.) 

Our colonists derive, I think, a great advantage in being eonnected with this 
country. They have the advantage of all the skill and accumulated capital of 
this country ; and this empire has an immense advantage in the loyalty, the 
power, and the assistance of the colonies. But these colonies must hereafter 
not exist upon the limited and restricted system of former days. I believe that 
both the mother country and the colonies will flourish all the more for the abo- 
lition of useless restrictions; and after some period of murmuring—per- 
haps some passing cloud of discontent—we shall acknowledge, both in this 
country and in the magnificent possessions which belong to us, that we have 
hitherto been mistaken in following that policy ; that our affections will be all 
the warmer when neither is subjected to grievances by fetters imposed by the 


Co., verpool, we find heads the list by a sub- 
cription of 5000 dollars. 

Railways in England.—The British Parliament have granted a bill for 
amalgamating the London and Birmingham, the Birmingham and Liverpool, 
and the Liverpool and Manchester, into one concern, which will henceforth 
be called the “* Great Northern Railway.” The receipts of this concern al- 
ready amount to 225,000 dollars weekly! / 
| As a sign of the times, I may mention that at several public dinners—at 
this season very numerous—the toast of ‘* The Navy and Army,” from time 
immemorial always drank as proposed, now has an addition to it. It is 
proposed in these words, ‘*The Navy and the Army, and no flogging.” 
It a so given last night, in obedience to a large meeting, by Mr. Dun- 
combe. 
| The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce presented the following address to 
ithe Hon. Louis M’Lane, on Monday the 20th July 
“ To His Excellency Louis M'Lane, Esq., Minister Plenipetentiary 
from the United States of America to Great Britain. 

** Sir—The American Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool desire to ex- 
press to you the high sense which they entertain of the value and importance 
of the exertions which you have recently made for maintaining friendly re- 
lations between Great Britian and the United States. The merchants of 
Liverpool have read with great pleasure, and heartily concur in the opin- 
ion, in his place in Parliament, expressed of the services which you have 
rendered to your own country and toours. Although the consciousness of 
haying laboured to promote the welfare of mankind, is in itself a great re- 
‘ward, it cannot fail to afford you additional satisfaction to learn that those 
lwho have anxiously watched the progress of the negotiations, now mney 


other—(hear) ;—when the colonies are neither obliged to submit to restrictions 
for some supposed benefit to the mother country, nor the mother country de- 
prived of the benefit of some of the cheapest productions of the globe for the 
sake of some colonial interest which is to be favoured by an erroneous policy. 
Sir, the colonial empire of this country is an empire of which any statesinan may 
justly attach the highest value. I trust when this better system has been adopt- 
ed, we shall see those colonies increase and flourish; that we shall be proud o 
them as our creations, enjoying the liberty which we have given them, and that 
both will flourish in union for many long years to come.—(Cheers.) I shall now 
propose to you a resolution for the continuance of the present duties, and lay 
upon the table the resolution of which I have stated the nature. I trust both 
these resolutions will hereafter be adopted ; if these resolutions shall hereafter 
be adopted by parliament, I think the present ministry, however short be their 
existence, will not have administered their trust without some national advan- 
tage. The noble lord concluded by laying the resolutions upon the table. 

rd G. BENTINCK feared that of the able and perspicuous statement of 


‘terminated, have duly appreciated the patience, ability, and temper by whic 
lyour conduct has been distinguished. Whilst you have carefully maintained 
ithe honor of the United States, you have largely contributed to save both 
nations from the horrors of war. The highest renown belongs to such la- 
bors, and their true value will not be measured by the successful termina- 
tion of the Oregon question alone. 

** The example which has been set by the statesmen of two great nations 
thus settling by discussion, and in spite of moderation and justice, disputes 
jof long standing, and, from peculiar circumstances, of the highest political 
importance, is of inestimable value to the world. Entertaining for your 
character the most sincere respect, and particularly for that portion ofit 
which we have observed in your intercourse with our own government, we 
‘beg you to accept the expression of our high esteem, and our best wishes for 
jyour continued health and happiness. 

* Liverpool, 20th July 1846.” 
To this address, Mr. M’Lane made the following reply :— 


his noble friend two communications alone would be agreeable to his friends 
around him. One was, that it was the intention of his noble friend, when he 


settled the sugar duties, to put an end to the vicious system, which had lasted | 


so many years, of renewing those duties for a year only ; and the other, that 
he intended to facilitate the obtaining of labourers for the West Indies from 
other countries. With regard to the resolutions now before the house for the 
temporary enactment of the sugar duties, the noble lord would have the support 
of his friends ; but with regard to the measures of which he had stated the out- 


line, he could not promise the support of those who usually acted with him 
(Lord George Bentwck). True to the principles upon which they had acted on 


former occasions, his friends would not be disposed to consent to the admission), 


of slave grown sugar, nor were they disposed to remove from the West India 
and the East India interests the protection which they enjoyed. He (Lord 
George Bentinck) had good reason to expect that his noble friend had under- 
rated the quantity of sugar which might be expected from the East Indies, and 
that, instead of 50,000 tons, the quantity to be expected from the Mauritius in 
the sugar year 1846-7 would be at least 60,000 tons. He did not think it too 
much to calculate that 15,000 tons would be imported from Madras during the 
current sugar year, and therefore he was justified in saying that any defalcation 
in the produce of the West Iudies would be made up for by the increased pro- 
duction in the East Indies He would not go into any further discussion of the 
question on that occasion, as there would be an opportunity of fully debating it 
at a future period ; but he would beg to intimate to the house that when his 
noble friend (Lord John Russell) brought forward his resolutions for a perma- 
nent settlement of the sugar question, he would propose an amendment to those 


resolutions.—(Hear, hear.) 


Foreign Summarp. 


A fragment of the letter of the poet Crabbe to Edmund Burke, soliciting 

his patronage, sold for Lis. at a recent sale of autographs in London. The 
fragment consisted of the words, ‘* Your obedient servant, George Crabbe 
—Edmund Burke, Esq., 1781.” 
The pope has authorised the opening of a railroad communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and for this purpose he has given 
permission to survey the country which the road is to traverse between Ci- 
vita Vecchia and Rome, and between Rome and Ancona. 

The notorious Madame Laflarge has for some time been in a state of ill- 
health, that prevented her quitting her cell. On Saturday last, however, 
she went, in the penitentiary dress, to hear mass in the prison chapel. 
Madame Laffarge, having asked as a favour to be allowed to devote 
herself to the service of the sick, had been charged with the superinten- 
dence of the infirmary. 

In a business point of view, this is one of the best trips ever made by the 
Great Western, or any other steamer. Her freight list amounts to between 
£2,300 and £3,400, exclusive of passengers and mails. She brought out 
138 passengers, and one was born a few hours previous to her arrival. 
She was obliged to refuse about 60, for want of accommodation. 

Her Majesty will, it is rumored, visit Ireland in the autamn, holding a 
court at her Castle in Dublin, where she is likely to remain a few days ; af- 
ter which her Majesty will visit some of the seats of the Irish nobility, in- 
cluding those of the Marquis of Ormonde at Kilkenny, the Earl of Rosse, 
Parsons-town, &c. 

Indian Corn.—The reported failure of the potato crop in Ireland has 
again produced a great demand for this cheap and nutritious grain. Large 
quantities were sold in Liverpool yesterday at a slight advance in price. It 
is still, however, the cheapest article of food that can be purchased. 

The Cobden Testimonial.—We are happy to announce that the national 
tribute to this gifted and talented gentleman progresses most satisfactorily ; 


** Although I must ask you to be content with a brief acknowledgement 
lof the address you have kindly made to me, and of the flattering estimate 
you have been pleased to place upon the services it was in my power to ren- 
der during the recent negotiations to which you refer, I beg you to be as- 
sured that I am not the less grateful for your approbation of my conduct. 
‘To no one can the result which has so happily crowned these negotiations, 
give greater satisfaction than it has done to me; and I never doubted that 
I could not render a more patriotic service to ny own country. or one more 
acceptable or of greater importance to the world at large, than by contrib- 
‘ting any assistance in my power towards the contribution of peace, upon 
honorable terms, between two kindred nations, whose prosperity I believe 
to be intimately interwoven with each other. 

* If it be not a reproach, I have always thought it was to be lamented that 
the peace of two seek nations, with so many motives to encourage and so few 
to disturb it, should have been so often and seriously threatened by causes 
which, when subjected to the management of calm reason and honorable 
dealing, would immediately disappear. 

* Upon the present occasion, while | must bear ample testimony to the 
amicable policy and good faith of my own Government, itaffords me unfeigned 
satisfaction to confess that to the sincere and unwavering desire of peace, if 
to be honourably maintained, and to the manly, straight-forward temper with 
which the negotiations were conducted by the distinguished minister to whom 
you have referred, is the result to be in no small degree attributed. 

“ T agree with you, gentlemen, in thinking that the temper manifested by 
both nations in the settlement of the question ought to be an example to the 
world at large, and, may I not add, that it affords a sure guarantee of the cordial 
amity by which our future intercourse will be distinguished. It is gratifying to 
reflect that the terms upon which the question, at one time apparently so crit- 
ical, has been adjusted, have been generally satisfactory to the governments and 
ithe people of both countries, leaving nothing behind to disturb the harmony of 
‘our future relations. It is also worthy of congratulation, that by the conven- 
ition recently concluded the only remaining question growing out of the treaty 
of 1783 has been finally settled, and that hereafter our people, though of sep- 
arate nations, acknowledging a common origin and history, speaking the same 
language, alike boasting constitutional liberty, regulated by law, and intimately 
associated in commerce and the arts, may start forward in a new career of in- 
ternational intercourse, without apprehension from any ancient cause of pre- 
ljudice or ill-will. No one, I assure you, more fervently hopes that the future 
‘und remain as free from any fresh cause of disagreement.” 
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The never-failing “Skimmer of the Seas,” Great Western, Capt. Matthews, 
brings our English files to the 25th ult. ; they contain, however, little that is 
important, and the general aspect of affairs there is just such as might be ex- 
pected immediately after such a victory and such a change in the general ad- 
ministration of affairs. 

There is a partial sluggishness in the markets wheresoever imported goods 
are the articles of commerce, and even Iron is in a somewhat depressed state 
for the moment ; the latter, however, may be accounted for to a certain degree 
in the re-actions and the modifications with regard to Railroad speculations, In 
‘the woollen trade, nevertheless, matters continue to look smoothly, labor and 


sales being pretty steady. 


it now amounts to nearly £50,000. The house of Messrs. Brownly, Shipley 


It is surmised by some of the guid nuncs that Lord John Russell is periling 
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the position of the new ministry by plunging at once im medias rex, and attempt-|lannual literary celebrations there. We emphatically repeat “ satisfaction,” yet 
ing to carry the equalisation of the Sugar duties at the very commencement of}jalthough the exercises there were exceedingly respectable, and did great credit 
his career. ‘These “lookers-on” have taken an erroneous view both of the}/to all the parties who took part therein, there was nothing deserving of perma- 
matter itself and of Lord John’s position. It is pretty certain that he has bent)|nent record in the proceedings. But, as we think all our continuous readers can 
himself to the task of carrying this measure, but not by a coup de main; it 18|}bear witness for us, we have ever been sensibly alive to everything which per- 


no longer the mere strength of a party in the house, or rather the stre ngth of @litained to practical education, the public ceremonials which belong to the halls 
mere party in the house, which now determines great measures therein; the}jof Education are always matters of attraction to us, and we help our judgment 
voice of the constituency, the desires of the people at large now mingle in pubel/py them as to the progress of information in the world 

lic deliberations much more largely than they did three-fourths of a ceutury ago,||_ In New York and the larger cities of the world, the societies connected with 

and,—as we have recently had occasion to perceive, the very hereditary legis-})|iterature and education hold their anniversaries and other public meetings at 

lators, however averse as a body to a popular movement, dare not act in direct | jifferent times of the year, as may suit their convenience, but at Burlington it is 

defiance of the vox populi. Lord John and his colleagues will stand or fall with}| Jeemed desirable to bring them all to one particular juncture ; accordingly the 

the Sugar question,—granted—but not upon its issue at the present session ;||/3d, 4th, and 5th days of August were set apart for that purpose, and the influx 

it would not be fair to expect that they should. He moots it now, with a house}! jf strangers into the village was so great that it was with difficulty all could be 

of Commons elected five years ago, and before the splendid doctrines of free) |accommodated. 

trade and liberal principles has been much developed in the country, and his]! Qn the Evening of Monday, 3d inst, the Society of Religions Enquiry held 
object is quite as much to raise the question for wide-spread discussion, is with! |their celebration, and the Rev. E. L. Carpenter of Lyttleton, N. H. delivered 
any hope of carrying it at this time. He is aware of the additional array of It was the evening of our arrival and we could not be present, but 
antagonistic strength brought forward by the lately defeated protectionists ; we report speaks highly both of the report and the oration. 

think also that he is aware how inapt they have shewn themselves in their!) Qy the morning of ‘Tuesday 4th inst., the Associate Alumni of the Universi- 
opposition to enlarged action. He will let them give vent to the little al! they||ty of Vermont held their anniversary, and an oration was delivered by James 
have to say thereon, he will submit to the affount of voting against him, even||Porsyth, Esq. of Troy. This gentleman, who was a graduate of the University 
though it negative his bill; if he beat them, so much the greater triumph he} ,ofessed a great veneration for his alma matu, to whom, by the bye he did great 
will. achieve, if he be beaten, he falls back on the constituency and lets the||credit. He took for his subject The Influence of Professional Men upon So- 
hustings speak the national voice. Then, if his measure fall a second time, his ciety, and being himself a votary of Themis, he largely expatiated upon the 
fate will be decided. Lord John is of a political school which bends to the; atility to mankind of the learned profession of which she is the patron. 
blast in its ministerial career ; he understands the nautical policy of dying to m 
a gale, and, though he may not alter his ulterior course, can either trim or make 
sail according to the weather. 


an address. 


As an 
ladrocate of lawyers he was undoubtly strong, and his remarks on their utility, 
as citizens, towards the public welfare and prosperity—were frequently forcible, 


In short, the present ministry being mainly en- jbut sometimes visionary. 


: We confess to hearing arguments now and then, or 
gaged in carrying out, with certain modifications, the liberal principles so suc 


what were intended to be such, which we could not help considering illogical, 
cessfully implanted by Sir Robert Peel, they will succeed whensoever they dol)ju¢ this is not the place wherein to attempt their refutation, nor were they of 
not essentially depart from the lessons he has inculcated for their guidance. frequent or very grave occurrence, but some we noted to be brought up ie, 
As to the mode proposed by Lord John for the equalisation of duties on Su-||,fter, Mr. Forsyth dedicated so much of his time to Law, that he left but a 
gar, they are put into so moderate and well graduated a shape, that no material rief space to the Minister of the Gospel, and had none to spare for any other 
shock can happen in the trade, for they are likely to be well understood, their|| ,ofession. Nevertheless his oration although partial and broken was worthy 
effects foreseen, and the English West India colonies will receive compensations}|,¢ much attention, as indeed it received, and we belicve thet his auditory like 
in so many commercial ways that there will be nothing to complain of, and the}|,.. .clves were on the whole pleased and edified. . 
increased demand at home being always in their favor in the first instance, they)) 1, the afternoon of the same day (Tuesday) the celebration of The Literary 
will be incessantly realising the truth of free doctrines which teach that the {Societies of Burlington took place, and an Oration was delivered by J. 'T. Head- 
supplies of the earth’s productions, whether raw or manufactured, were never |). Esq. (the popular author) of New York. Our anticipations as © thi pro- 
By posed oration were high, as Mr. Headley has achieved great notoriety, by the 
We perceive with great gratification that the merchants of Liverpool have niin recently published from his pen. b fe 
paid the Minister of the United States at the Court of London, 2 handsome and 
well merited compliment for the assistance he has rendered in bringing the vexed 
question of Oregon to its present happy termination. 


But we are obliged to confess to a 
grievous disappointment as neither in matter nor in manner did we listen to anys 
thing, save truisms to which our minds could give a cordial concurrence. 

Mr. Headley has shown to us at least, how much easier it is to describe scenes 


It is amusing, but it is likewise instructive, to observe how like are different] |" the Rhine or m the Mediterranean, which our eyes have seen, and to which 


communities of the world to each other, when similarly brought in collision. fi 


ind to which eur hearts have given their admiration: or to give summary ace 


matters of civil polity in particular this remark applies, and the two greatest} |°UP% of heroes and remarkable men, of whom the details under different as- 
countries of this globe have, at the present juncture, given strong proof of the||Pecs re before us for the exercise of our judgment ; and the practical exer- 


observation. 


We have all been watching the progress of free trade measures cise of moral and political philosophy, deduced from histories of the past, and 


in Great Britain, we have been admiring the development of great truths hitherto the principles of the schools. ‘This last seemed to us to be obviously beyond 
= rep wre > Phe » 
all but occult, and have bestowed unbounded but well deserved praise on the his grasp, and his discourse was nothing more than a Rhapsody, little connected, 


great legislator who has not only demonstrated their qualities but applied then 
to practice. 
state are announced as replete with benefits to mankind at large, and the fulfil 
ment of an important part of the Divine command « Jnxerease and multiply,’ 


We have all perceived that measures which by one party in the 


and by another—and doubtless conscientiously for the most part—deprecated as 


carrying poverty, ruin, and desolation in their train, 


The former are success- 


and not seldom composed of contradictory elements. Between the lessons of 


our Saviour, the practices of the Kelts, the observations of De ‘Tocqueville on 


} 


Democracy, and his own crude notions, he certainly did make up a curious olla 
||pedrida which was just seasoned by the warmth of colouring, and the apparent 
sincerity of the speaker; but as he mingled up in his language much of that 
which in the mother country would be called slang, and every where is beneath 


ful, and their victory is hailed along all the shores of ocean, and among the in- the dignity of lectures and letters, are but compelled to express our regret that 
terior countries of the continents as the triumplis of Statesmanship, the na-||‘¢ “oration did not seem to us worthy of the fame of the author. 


tural effects of enlightened views. 


But almost parallel with this case is another on this side of the Atlantic im 


which the doctrines of Free trade are advocated, battled for, gained, and the 
opponents of which, with their praises of Peel scarcely out of their mouths, arc 


already denouncing a very similar measure as the downfall of American industry 


and prosperity. Strange how different are the effects, between the application 
of a principle of policy to our neighbours, and to ourselves. 


Farmer Y “ my bull has gored one of your oxen.” 


In the evening of the same day the Exhibition of the Juniors took place, be- 
ing of those who are next year to graduate for the A. B. degree. This exhibi- 
tion consisted of themes and recitations, throughout which a very laudable 
amount of talent was perceptible, which could not fail to be a source of pleasure 
to the many (perhaps family connexions) then present. 


|| Wednesday, Aug. 5, was Commencement day ; the large new brick church 


Farmer X says tc||'@8 filled betimes, the galleries all around being dedicated solely to the accom- 
« You are an honest man,”|}modation of the tadies, 


This regulation was strictly enforeed, and certain other 


says Y, “give me an ox from your stock, and I shall be satistied.” « Of scholastic establishments may be the better for knowing that upon this occasion 
course,” says X, “but I made a mistake ; it is your bull that has injured my the most respectful silence prevailed throu ghout all the exercises. 


ox.” “Qh,” cries Y, “I must enguire about this, and if”—alas! how dif- 


ferent are the promptings of the conclusions in those different cases ! 


‘The President opened the day with prayer, after which orations were deli- 
vered by the students about to graduate ; fifteen of whom proceeded in regular 


We have of late been a little among the Eastern States, and find that al- succession, and then a recess of three hours took place, during which the Face 
though there are some regrets of individuals whose interests will be immediately ulty, the Corporation, and invited guests, (among whom we had the honour to 


—though not ultimately affected—the general feeling is not so much against the be numbered) sat down to dinner. 
principle, which we venture to say ail or nearly all believe to be both politic and 4 sumed. 


At half-past three the exercises were re- 
It must be confessed that the aspirations of the young men on this oce 


inevitable, as against the carrying out of the measure at this particular time. From jeasion were lofty, and that they sometimes soared out of sight, but for the most 


all which we augur, that it will not be so replete with misclief as the majority 


part their orations displayed an under current of good sound common sense, al- 


of Eastern manufacturers anticipate, particularly as there are yet nearly five) |ost telling us that although for the dignity of the thing they had taken high 
months to elapse before the new tariff shall go into force ; and the United States| (ground, they were not without a full share of the current sense of educated 


will be also keeping pace with their parent, in liberal (which is the truest) ac-|/ife, so necessary for every day's negociation. 


tions. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON.—COMMENCEMENT. 


And we listened with close and 
not unfrequently gratified attention. 


D7 JOur return to personal duty on the Journal has been attended with so 


We had the satisfaction of being at Burlington, Vermont at the period of the jmany, small matters, all of necessity but needless of detail, that we are com- 


Va 
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pelled to delay our account of “ ‘ Rambles i in : Vermont, ” and our « Lite srary and 

Artistic Notices,” until next week, when the former shall be lengthened out into 

an article, which the subject itself both deserves and requires, and the latter 

shall be brought up to the most recent arrival of publications to the office. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


The Paris Opera House has not been successful in its last two attempts ; Balfe’s 
Etoile de Seville and Mermet’s David have be€n a perfect failure. Every on 
says that so meagre a production as the last one was never before produced at 
the Royal Academy of music. ‘The rage now, at this theatre, is Lucia, trans- 
lated into French and beautifully sung by Duprez, Barroilhet, and Miss Nan (a 
young New Yorker, by the bye). ‘The new ballet of Paguita is likewise very 
much admired. ‘The grand ball, in which all the costumes of Napoleon's court 
and times have been introduced, is a spectacle of unsurpassed grandeur and mag-), 
nificence. 

In London, Mr. Lumley’s Italian Company is more fashionable than ever. 
Ernani, and above all, 1 Lombardi, have been enthusiastically cheered. A 
new ballet has just been performed at her Majesty's Theatre ; it is called Lallah 
Rookh. The principal parts are sustained by Cerito and her husband, St. Leon 
and Taglioni, Jr., ‘The music is borrowed in many parts from the Desert and 
the Chaybouck’s step is encored every night. 

Every paper has laiely spoken of a new opera which was to be written by the|| 
great maestro Rossini. ‘The truth about it is this—Mr. Leon Pillet, manager 
of the French Academy of Music, has really been to Italy, in order to induce 
Rossini to write some pasticcio for his theatre ; but the invitation has been per- 
emptorily refused, and the Cygn of Pezaro will not break his silence. 

Donizetti is insane, and there is, unfortunately, no hopes of his soon recover- 
ing. 
Verdi is now the maestro par excellence ; his last opera, Aééia, is all the rage 
in Italy. We know from the best authority that the Paris Italian Opera House, 
during the next season, will perform, for the first time in France, his J due Fos- 


cari and Alzira. 

Piano and Pianists.—New York will, perhaps, be visited next September by 
three lion-pianists at the same time—Leopold de Meyer, who is now in Mon- 
treal, and will soon return to New York via. Saratoga, Boston, Newport, &c. ; 
Henri Herz, the exceedingly graceful pianist, who will leave Europe on the 
19th of September; and Emile Prudent, the powerful and expressive pianist, 
who has now put Thalberg out of the way. H. Herz will certainly come here 
with a cargo of his own pianos ; as to Prudent, it is very doubtful whether he will 
venture to cross the Atlantic when he will learn how many great artists will be 
already in the field. Listz does not speak at all of coming ; Dohler is enjoying 
the sweetness of a honey moon and a grand fortune ; Chopin is still in the Ber- 
ry, in company of George Sand, and lower in health every day ; Mdme. Pleyel 
is still in Germany ; so is Thalberg, whose last compositions and concerts have 
not been as successful as they used to be formerly. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis was speaking the other day of Lucile Grahn's 
desire of making an engagement with Mr. Simpson. We believe that this skill- 
ful manager is now trying very hard to get the 36 little Vienna dancers, and is 
likely to have them next October. H. Vieuxtemps is in Russia, and has been 
named first violin of H. T. M. C. Sivori, now in London, will sail for New 
York on the 4th of September. 

So New York is positively to have next winter Leop. de Meyer and H. Herz ; 
Burke and C. Sivori; Mdlle. Blangy and the 36 Vienna girls, who are now Irish 
or English, as the fact was revealed lately, during the law-suit between Mr. 
Lumley and Mrs. Weiss. Besides, two very skillful cantatrices already in the 
city—Miss E. Meyer, and the other an Irish lady by birth, married to a Pole, 
whose name we do not remember, but whose song will always be flattering te 


our ears. 
This programme is pretty rich—ay, too rich perhaps, at least for the inter- 


ested. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre —The Season at this theatre will commence on Monday even- 
ing next, when a successor of the lamented Power will make his debut in one of 
that actor’s best characters. Mr. Collins, to whom we allude, is very fayour- 
ably spoken of, but it will require a firm judgment to shake off the recollections) 
of Power who so completely held dominion over every heart. Mr. Collins will), 


appear as Mac Shane, “ The Man of Nerve,” and will afterwards enact Ma- 
lowney in “ Teddy the ‘Tiler.” 

*,* We have good authority for stating that the report of a rupture between 
the Keans and Mr. Simpson, is altogether without foundation. 

Niblo’s Garden.—Indispensable business has called us out of town during se- 
veral weeks, and, in consequence, the theatrical and artistical notices in our 
Journal have been brief and summary. We now, however, recummence a 
somewhat closer examination of the proceedings of the Drama here, and our 
coup d’essai will prove to be one of not unmixed approbation. 
play of « London Assurance ” was performed here on Wednesday evening, with 
acast quite equal to the very best which has ever been given upon American 
Boards. The principal artists being deservedly of high reputation, we are fly- 
ing at high game, and we must say that notwithstanding a generally excellent 
performance there are many things which need reform. But in the first place 
let us do justice to Mr. Crisp’s Dazzle, which is the best character in all that 
actors role, and with which we really had not a fault to find. He is likewise an 


The fine acting! 
||down, and that proper dignity in the artists has not yet resisted. Mr. Placide 


excellent master of the scene, and can fill up a gap in dialogue ; this was deli- 


ately exemplified in an "undertone expression of admiration applied to Lady 
Gay Spanker (Mrs. Crisp—his own wife) when there was a hitch in the dia- 
logue; and the audience warmly applauded the happy filling-up. Miss Ro: 

berts ‘at the shortest notice ” played Grace Harkaway in lieu of Miss Clarke 
for whom an apology was made ; this young actress is gradually and steadily 
making advances towards a high degree of artistic excellence. She has long 
been under the hands of the most accomplished drill—master of the Comic 
drama—Mr. Manager Mitchell—and under his instruction, she has achieved vic- 
[tonies over physical difficulties as great as those by which Demosthenes was 
‘beset. She has all but conquered a brogue which we once thought as invete- 
‘rate as it was strong, she has greatly diminished a drawl which used to be of 
jnarcotic effect on the listener, and she has astonishingly improved in elasticity 
of motion. It is true she is endowed with a large share of good common sense, 
and she used this quality admirably on W. ednesday evening in her bye-play, her 
\surprises, expressions of countenance, and gesticulations. We were surprised 
and greatly pleased, the house lost nothing by the change of representative, and 
ithe actress more than fulfilled expectation. 

We now approach the Placide,—always great, but not always equally so. To 
jsay that his Sir Harcourt Courtley was a fine representation would now be a 
truism—no one would think of denying it. But our candid friend Placide will 

not feel offended at the use of the same quality by ourselves, when we tell him 
that he wronged Sir Harcourt by permitting him éo descend to become a comie 
show to the broad laughers in the upper tier, on Wednesday night. He knows 
|—nobody better—that the finished English gentleman of the present day (and 
such is the Sir Harcourt Courtley) possesses at al! times a cool, easy, noncha. 
lence of demeanour, equally removed from the solemn foppery of the Sir Charles 
'Grandison school, and the impertinent fluttering of the low-bred parvenu, and 
‘he should not have lent himself, in handing Lady Gay Spanker to the dining- 
room, to the ridiculous and vulgar grimacerie which the lady had apparently re- 
‘solved upon as the pointed close of ». scene. Sir Harcourt Courtley was turned 
‘into a French petit maitre of the age of Jouis XV., and the subsequent charac- 
iter lost by it exceedingly. Mr. Placide, we are quite convinced, would not 
have done this before a winter audience at the Park ; and let us remind him, 
jthat though New York winter audiences are now flying off like birds of pas- 
sage, other fine birds of passage have alighted here, and that Mr. Niblo’sclaims 
to the honour of classic and elegant catering are not inferior to those of any 
impresario in the world, consequently the very best artists must do their very 
best in any establishment over which Ae presides.—But to return ; with that 
one exception, Placide was himself, and the performance was a rich one. 


| 


Chippendale—* old chip”—is one of the best representatives we have ever 
seen of the old English sporting country gentlemen. His Max Harkaway, 
like his Sir Mark Chace, is so racy, that we feel assured he has drawn each stem 
from the life, as he has seen them in his younger days in the north of England. 
They are, by him, impersonations of a character now becoming somewhat rare, 
and his likenesses of them are more than “ skindeep” He dresses the char- 
acter well, from the wig to the shoe, and though rough is a gentleman every 
inch. Very different indeed from the veteran and clever actor Fisher, we 
never appears to greater disadvantage than inthis very part. Pity it ist hat 
with ten thousand excellent and finely pointed artistical qualities, Chip should 
be so imperfect in his letter study. We believe it is owing to his having played 
so many characters of the same role that one dialogue drives out another. 

Mr. Burton played Meddle, the attorney, and he meddled so much with both 
the text and the stage playing of it, that “ we have no hesitation in saying,— 
and we say it boldly” that if he do not take care he will lose his character as a 
comic actor and be denominated a farceur. In the text of the play the Meddle 
is made to say more than once the words which we have just quoted, and we 
‘know that a great many persons, more or less vulgar have favorite modes of ex- 
pression ; but Mr. Burton has taken them up, and delivers them altogether ad 
nauseam to the ears of the sated audience, until the soumds become altogether 
loathsome, save to a few cachinnators whose tones are of the doubtful kind be- 
tween laughing and praying. His eaves-dropping, chair scene, in the fourth act 
was actually bad, inasmuch as he brought himself to be so much exposed that 
ino effort of the imagination could endure persuasion that he was hidden from 
‘the speakers. Mr. Burton himself an experienced manager ought to understand 
these things, and should not abuse or insult the understanding of the audience. 

Mrs. Crisp played Lady Gay Spanker well; the scene, which is the descrip- 

‘tion of a steeple chase, was exceedingly well delivered. Technically speaking, 
she was up in it, for although she went through the whole character very satis- 
factorily, it was evident that here was the point. A great mistake, howev er,— 
‘a mistake because it is against the nature of the female character, particularly 
‘in a room—was the view hallo « tally-ho,” which we suspect was interpolated 
jto be astage clap trap. ‘There was also too much flutter in the performance, 
and the lady was but too much determined that the audience should understand 
fully all her bye play and “ asides.” 

The other characters were respectably sustained, and the play went off with 
acclamations. But we must not yet close ; there were some other absurdities, 
which we regret to find that good sense in the audiences have not yet frowned 


was called out ; he obeyed the call, made his speech, and retired ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Crisp were called out ; they obeyed the call, made their obcisance, and retired ; 
Mr. Burton was called out ; he was non est inventus, and because he did not 
obey the call, the worshipful audience were a little vociferous, and then relapsed 
into silence. Absurd and ridiculous! What honour to talent is in such capri- 
cious callings ? If, after all, Mr. Burton were « within hail” and resisted the 


call of the * sweet voices,” we honour him for it, 
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1846. 
Death of Lord William Russell.—The demise of Lord George William DR. BRANDRE Pil sl ILLS. 
Russell, brother of the Duke of Bedford and Lord John Russell, took place Security to the Patrons of Brandreth'’s Puls. 
on Thursday week at Genoa. A telegraphic despatch communicating the NEW LABELS. ; 
melancholy intelligence was received at the French embassy on Wednesday EF The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
morning. His lordship had been indisposed for some time past, but the contain 063 LETTERS!!! 
accounts of his state of health having been somewhat more favorable dur-|) pp vx oRETH'S PILLS RELIABLE. Let uo one suppose that the Brandveth's Pills ara 
ap jnot always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which: 
Ge. ithey are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day the 
‘ lremote possibil of a mistake occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine Wt 
noa. The deceased was second son of the late Duke of Bedford, by his first 
marriage with the Honorable Georgiana Elizabeth Byng, second daughter 4 wi “*n the blood is i unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed aad 
of George fourth Viscount Torrington. He was born Sth May, 1700, and “Those who wise, will 
married 21st June, 1817, Elizabeth Anne, only child of the late Hon. John dunchod 
T. Rawdon, by whom, who survives his lordship, he leaves issue three are 
sons. Being destined for the military profession, a commission was obtain- td Fille 
ed for him at a very early age; and he was gazetted as cornet in the Ist) ‘ules sows Wse Oe eee 
nae ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, ¢ atively prevent it. 
Deageees, on the Sth of February, 1806, just three months before he had harmless. They inerease the mowers of life ; they do not depress thein. 
completed his 16th year; he was in a few months afterwards raised to the ith lo enjoy 
rank of a lieutenant, and when he had reached the age of 18 he was in. ‘e™ 
4 a a ul. t sa ‘a sate ande a 4 . 
trusted with the command of a troop in the 23rd Dragoons. He served on often preva ent tan interesting peric t ue randre ther - : : yee y , 
the staff at the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807, and embarked with the 23rd There is no — so ee it is more oe . an oe eer tee a y — 
Dragoons for Lisbon in 1809, where he landed with that regiment, and was,_>¥ munerous ladies through (heir confinement. Ds 
’ P ~ physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 

resent at several of the engagements during the Peninsular war. When P" 

jand the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and earry 
his political friends obtained power in the year 1830, Lord W. Russell was. a tes 
attached to one of our most important foreign embassies, that of Sir Robert 0% humors P 
Adair, who represented England in the Netherlands during that struggle °° 
between Holland and Belgium, which ended in placing King Leopold up- 
on the throne of the latter country. The military experience of Lord Wil- |, impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. 


liam Russell proved a valuable adjunct to the skiilin negotiation for which lelogged, thick, and moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest 
The utmost care 


ul the system should be closely watched, 


They will ensure them from severe sick- 
The Brandreth’s Tills are 
Females will fied 


lu costiveness, so 


| PURIFICATION. 
| It is a settled creed in ell correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept free 
When the blood becomes 


Sir Robert Adair had been justly celebrated. In the following year his 
lordship was sent on a special mission to Lisbon, the object of which Was vig creates: geocentic n are therefore necessary 
to assist in arranging the differences which prevailed among the members Those who generally provide themselves with ‘eid waa aperient physic, should give a pre- 
of the house of Braganza. This mission was not terminated sausse get —_ ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable navare. Braudreth’s Vevetable Universal Pills ap- 
March, which he pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed € utirely of Vegetables and co-operate so 
"effectually —cleansing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary secres 
held till Novernber, 1835, when he succeeded Lord Minto as British Am- 
bassador at Berlin, and at that court he represented the British government | GG Remember, Druggists are NOT permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of them 
till the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in September, 1S41. The vil obtain a counterfeit. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
brevet of November in that year raised him to the rank of Major-General. |” Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 
He had received the civil Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath in 1533 for | Bowery, and 241 Hudson Steet, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 6 Market Street, Brooklyn. 
his diplomatic services, and in 1541 obtained the order of Leopold of Bel- PURE BEAR'S OIL. 
gium (1st class). THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 
The London Daily News states, that it is believed that Parliament will | T'8™ oldest writers on the sabject of the Heir have ove and all alluded to the properties 
l bef h Saf A contained in genuine BEAR'S GREASE, asa preservative and beautifier of “ Nature's 
not close before the end of / ugust, covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, says 


4 is “ Treatise o ‘arts of t fat of tt "RSUS 
Sir Robert Peel was present in the House of Commons on the 20 ult. for 
the first time since his recent accident. The right honourable baronet, |ness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the Bear nearest the skin, are covered with 
who walked with some difficulty, leaning on a stick, took his seat upon |a shining fat which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair 
the Opposition benches, between Sir James Graham and Mr. Goul-;|th2 covers them so profusely. This is a law of Nature, and it follows that the oil produced 
burn from the fat of this auimal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the recovery of the 


when prematurely lost.” 
= — Surely no greaier proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear's Oil for the hair. 


'For years, the pure article has been considered by the most eminent Physicians the best remedy 


ate or New Secret: Orrice, A 
Stare or New ¥ pangs, eee yo = 1008 ; for dandraff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected therewith. Great 
oe Ae Te eee ‘eare should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the Oil. The real article 


By jcarefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Che- 
i 27: re a ver Str 4 = ive ite ui 5 A. . 
first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, A Go- ‘ reet, G i Iding ( sor B. 
vernor and Lieut. Governor of this State. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the | 0.) fe ‘ — 7 respectable Druggtsts in the U. States. rice 50 cents for aree — 
plates of Jonas Earll, Jr , and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the small Bottles. 
ast day of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 


vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A. Lott, on | . anne m8! 4 oe . 

the last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United | . JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 

States, for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth | HE Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 


wards of the city of New York. Also.a Representative in the said Congress for the | . nde , . 
Fourth Congressional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th wards of said and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
city. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional! District, fitted and put in the best possible order. q ) 
consisting of the Sth, 9th and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative inthe | By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure 2 continuation of the pa- 
said Congress for the Sixth Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th, trouage heretofore so liberally bestowed apon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 

| Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 


16th, 17th and ISth wards of said city. 

onan the ope Ay officers for the said county, to wit : 16 Members of Assembly, a | a THE Pl UMBE 

Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day Sad ~~<j- ws 

of December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of ser- NATIONAL DAGUER RIAN GALLERY, 
1 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 

Institused in 1840. 


vice will expire on the last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Ed- 
mund G. Rawson, whose term of servica will expire ow the last day of December 


next. Yours, respectfully, 
___ N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 3, 1846. | . 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re-| A WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES, TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
|YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


Sheriff of the City and county of New York. 

All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in a week 'MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
until election, and then hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. | 


See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. vi., ttle 3d, article 3d, part Ist., page 140. 
Aug. 3.—3 m. 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style, 
Apparatus end Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 25-tf. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ALSAM is prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long, No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
HIS BA is a@ prescription ‘ the most celebrat cu as been a long CAPITAL £500 000, OR, $¢ 500,000. 


time in use, and is confidently recommended to the Public as the best and Most si cessful 
covere 7 cts almos ke magic, sti ; i i 
or the ball of Eye 1c |FPVHIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assa: 
appearance of disease after (wo or three applications. ' iste ‘ | rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow 
n dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure to a ag ‘ lie 
' from <icknese or old ave. it 18 a sure rea | Without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, If Is @ sure re- 1) option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to t other convenie 
storer, and should be used by all who find their eye-sight failing without any apparent disease. | | the mee. oe : 8, t ion of his interests to meet other conveniences 
This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total blindness, caused by ex- y- DIVISION OF PROFITS 
cessive inflammation, has existed for eight years. luflammation, and soreness caused by blows,| we s. 
contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by extraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
j}at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, v arying from 35 to 85 per cent on the 


under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the application of the Balsam. One trial will con-| 
vince the most incredulous of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with full directions for! |premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
use. Price 25 cents. | de 
Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. of EXAMPLES. 
Chamber Street, —Granite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all re | . . | Bonus | Bonus in | Permanent reduc- | Sam ass’d may bor 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Aug.l-3, | Age. | _ | es sal | Year. + cash. tion of es row on the policy. 
CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 1837 | 108875] 500 24 80 0s 2225 
THE GREAT CURE. | + 1838 | 96076] 435 53 67 53 1987 
3000 sas | 37 55 7 - 
NO ris comparabie that of the Tooth-ache. All the body may be in health ; but this | 
trivial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to — 1841 | 555.56 | 347 50 37 Hes a 


Th t question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible. — . : . 
granh question then arises how to relieve it, and ia as speedy a manner as possible. The com. | The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year. 
fort that should be songht for is the CLOVE ANODYNE Pye ag oi E ee reme- UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
dy that, while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits. | Por ist of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates. » : 
value as a speedy and permanent cure for the Tooth-ache. Those subject to this horrible pain, New York.” ’ JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of I Ben” 
should remember that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure it in one minute, when | J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, June 22d, 1816. i J 
applied to the affected nerve. > 

* and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, 273 PIANO FORTES., 
Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(saecessor to A. B. & Co.) Sold also by re- URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER'S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADW 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 26 cents. Aug.1-3t. | for a superior and warranted article. , ‘Apl 
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Avcust 15. 


he Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq, Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1000 hoise power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Com Jer, are i Jed to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From New York. 
+. = Tth May. 
25th June. 


From Liverpool. 


Saturday lith April. | Thursday 


Saturday 30th May. | Thursday - - : 

Saturday - - - - 25th July. | Thursday - - : - 20th Aug, 
Saturday - - - - 12th Sept. | Thursday - - - - Sth Oct, 
Saturday - - - Bist Oct. | Thursday - - - - 26th Nov 


GREAT BRITAIN 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
- - - 6th June. 
° - - Ist Aug. 
- 22d Sept. 
17th Novy. 


Saturday 9th May. | Saturday - 
‘Tuesday : 7th July. | Saturday - 
‘Wednesday 26th Aug. | Tuesday - 
‘Tuesday 20th Oct. | Tuesday - 

Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 

Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of whieh 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. : 

For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 

New York, 27th February, 1546. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tous each, built expressly for Long Island Soand, and by their construction, great strength, and 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 
afternoon except Sunday. 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in Now York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed i 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lines between New York aud Boston. 

The ODE iSLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 
turday. 

The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route fur Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passea- 


rs. 
For Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Otlice of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 
J. T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (Wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. : 
ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded, 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the po aa 
Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 
Noy. S-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt-st., Up Stairs. 
LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, ‘THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and co operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affee- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in conten, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other— 
Vision becomes more and more indistinet ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, ap gs 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequeutly by neglect or 
terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes, 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 
JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firmof A.B 
Sands & Co. No establishmeut of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known, —-situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and! | 


Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. 


Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 


“Aqueduct Bridge at Sing 
2 arlem River. 
View of the Jet at * “ 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
es in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, must 
render them the most poplar of any offered to the American public. — 
JOSEPH GILLOT?T’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


ini h with iderable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John Street. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c.,, 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. h 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge.’ 
—Volnume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. ; 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA,—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur: 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Sapplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPDIA of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issne in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as anthori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


ALEXANDER WATSON, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office 
hours from 9 A.M.to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instru- 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
_ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUET'S of choice flowers taste- 
a up at all seasons. 

N. Phen 2 part's Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prone Grape, &e. Gen- 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wim. Laird, Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 


\ AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
ry cipe Segars in all their variety. {> LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constanily on hand. 


O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


month :— 
From New York. | From Liverpool. 


Ships. Captains. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dee. 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every pe been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
gorse masters, who will make every exertion to give genera] satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1] cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co, respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
sl] Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them, My 24-tf. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ame from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. ae 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 

These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For height or passage, 


‘pply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
pene from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day, 
Ships. Captains. 
Ashburton, H. Hauttleston, 
Patrick Henry, J.C, Delano, 


From New York. | From “Liverpool. 
Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6.) Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,)Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Indepeudence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,) April 21, Ang. 21, Dee, 21, 
Henry Clay. Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 20. 

These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. : 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon poe 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 

My 3)-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 2th of every Month. 

5 ae- LINE OF PACKETS will heveafter be composed of the following Ships, which 

will suceeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctnally from 

NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 


7th, I7th, and 27th of every mouth throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
‘St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 a lv 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb.’ 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
ISwitzerland, Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April}, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 10, 10 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, ° 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10! May 1, Sept. 1, Jam 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, w 10, 1, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, EF. G. Tinker, “10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 1, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description, 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
|Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-<st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 

the sueceding day, viz. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, 16, 16, 6 Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, FE. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Colombia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 16 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freighto 
|passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

©. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., ox 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


qnents in all parts of the City without any extra charge. My 24-ly. 
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j NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S UROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and delicacy | 
q J of point. surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Giliott. It possesses a greater degree of] 
strength than any other fine pointed pea, thus making it of a more durable character. | 
The atyle in which these hes are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this country,| 
: each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the Great ¢ oe 
| | 
| 
| 
if 


